








They Were All Beginners Once! 


When your manuscripts boomerang - - bearing ; 
those depressing little “Sorry ...” notes - - do you 
ever lament, “If only I were a name writer I'd have 
sold!” ? Then remember that every selling writer was 
once in your spot. And those who have made the 
fastest rise in the literary world have taken profes- 
sional advice—advice such as we give all new writers 
about their goals, aptitudes and weaknesses, manuscripts 
and markets. 





As I write this ad we’ve just sold a new writer's 
first book to Abelard-Schuman, an excellent book firm 
now vigorously expanding its list. We’ve received word 
of extra payment on a new writer's first article sale 
to National Geographic Magazine for $825.00. We’ve 
heard this week from London about a biography we 
are selling in Great Britain and on the Continent, as well as in America. 
In fact, we’ve sold first books by new writers to Harper & Brothers, G. P. 
Putnam’s. Sons, Dodd Mead, Houghton Mifflin. Ace Books, Stackpole Publishers, 
A. S. Barnes, Thomas Yoseloff, D. Van Nostrand, Twayne Publishers, Zondervan 
House, John F. Rider, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.. Brown Watson—Digit Books, J. P. 
Bachem, H. J. Kok, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. A. Wyn, Conde Nast, Abelard- 
Schuman, several book clubs, play publishers and television producers. We have 
made scores of first short story and article sales. 


So if you have a writing or selling problem, stop “going it alone. You don’t 
have to. We are here to help you based upon long years of work as writers, editors, 


publishers and agents. But we can’t help you until you do submit your manuscripts. 
Once you do, we'll give you all the detailed help you need to start selling. 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 
NEW WRITERS: ntil we rm 


make your first sale, we 
ist apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
50) words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 

for scripts; $15.00 for books and 


plays of all lengths. These fees 


| cover costs of reading, evalua 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS . tion and marketing and are re- 

| funded on sales from our 10% 
oe te ir regu P ‘ , ommission 


(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS 


th ir anuscripts are being syster 
where and when we tell , 


e e work on other projects PROFESSIONALS: w rite us 
while we look after your present interests about your recent sales for 
straight commission handling 


(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT ’ 
If we fail to sell any manuscripts you submit to us Write to us 


and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 
two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher 
within one year of our returning it to you, we will 
gladly refund double your handling fee 


about yourself, your interests and 
goals. The more we know about 
Pp sooner we can help you to sell 
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LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 



















































































The High and Low of Writing 
Dear Editor: 


I’m sure that many of your readers have given 
thought to the idea that they should chuck their 
writing career at one time or another. Perhaps this 
note will help encourage those who feel as I do. 

I decide to ‘“‘chuck the whole mess” every time 
I start a new work, whether it be a book or a short 
article. I find that the job of writing gets more dif- 
ficult as I grow older and that my fear of seeing 
any job through to conclusion grows greater the 
longer I work and I seem to have a forced stopping 
place in almost every page that I put my typewrit- 
er to. The result is a very healthy respect for the 
difficulties of writing and an increasing under- 
standing of this very difficult job that only men 
w.th nerves of steel ought to attempt. On the other 
hand, the joy of creative work and the extraordi- 
nary pleasure of seeing a job come to fulfillment 
keeps me going against my natural inclination to 
stop and I am therefore like most writers, I sup- 
pose, in that I vascilliate between these two states of 
uphoria and manic depression and I am thus rep- 
resentative of the breed. Whether good writing 
comes from one state or the other I am unable to 
to tell, because it seems to me to come from the 
most hard concentrated effort of chiseling out indi- 
vidual pages and individual situations. 


James A. MICHENER 


Like, There’s Going to be No Scene 
Dear Editor: 


I have no intention of making the scene of your 
correspondent John Keel (Forum, July 1960), 
wherever it is (Greenwich Villiage I presume), so 
he can buzz fuzz and be damned. My glossary was 
of slang I have seen used in ordinary, generally 
intelligible prose. As Mr. Keel’s letter shows, his 
own hardly fits the description. 


ETHEL STRAINCHAMPS 


4, 
Ger b the print / 
Say what you mean with the best- 
selling guide to clear, concise writing. 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF STYLE 


by Wm. Strunk, Jr., and 
E. B. White 


Your bookseller has it. $2.50 


MACMILLAN 


RUDOLF FLESCH 


offers you a 
complete step- 
by-step, tested 
course in 


How to 

WRITE, 
SPEAK, and THINK 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


‘“"THIS book,” writes Rudolf Flesch, “will do 

for you exactly what its title promises; it 
will help you to write better, speak better, and 
think better.”” Dr. Flesch is the foremost author- 
ity on the art of communication—author of such 
best sellers as The Art of Readable Writing, etc. 
Get his new, comprehensive and indispensable 
book at your bookstore or order it now at the 
publisher’s risk. 


jre-s--=-10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION --------- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Please send me HOW TO WRITE, SPEAK, AND THINK MORE 
EFFECTIVELY for 10 days’ free examination. Within that 
time I will either remit $4.95 plus a few cents mailing 
charges or return the book. 


ee 
Fe icictitcatniicncrnsaiaitiia 


, a STATE 
SAVE! If you enclose payment we will pay mailing 
charges; same return privilege. 4006-B 
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Make ’em Laugh, or Make ’em Cry 


Dear Editor: 


I think I sent the Dicest my first article, “Sin, 
Suffer and Repent,” almost 35 years ago—I know 
I’ve been writing that long, though it seems only 
yesterday since I sold True Story my first story 
“Her Make-Believe Sweetheart.” I’ve been writing 
“the truth” ever since, and I found that it certainly 
paid well and still does. Though many kinds of 
magazines have folded their tents, the confession 
groups are as sturdy as ever. 

Although people seem to stress sex and all sorts 
of queer quirks, I still find that the world loves a 
lover, and a good love or human interest story will 
always sell. But it has to be good, and the charac- 
ters have to seem to live today. 

I stopped counting my output of stories and 
articles when I reached a thousand, and being so 
fussy about earnings when I reached $50,000 (over 
the years, and without ever leaving the kitchen or 
the kids). 

If you don’t enjoy your writing and don’t get a 
tremendous kick out of it, you soon become a hack 
—you hate your stuff and the editor finds it dull 
and won’t even show it to his readers! 

I’ve often felt I’d like to be an editor, and if I 
were, I’d talk like a Dutch uncle to writers, and, 
if they showed they had “the gift’’ at all, I’d tell 
them what some of them don’t realize is that your 
first duty is to please yourself, and not the editor! 
If a thing pleases you, and a listener or two doesn’t 
find it dull, some editor is sure to like it and buy it. 

Of course one has to realize that, while every 
really fresh and good idea eventually sells, it isn’t 
always right in the way it first strikes you. I’ve 
found a short story really needed to be a novel, and 
a novel perhaps a short story, or even an article— 
though, come to think of it, over the years I’ve sold 
all three, based on the same idea. 

I, who had little formal schooling and a strong 
desire to get to “be somebody,” had wistful little 
heroines who had the same poignant longings. My 
heroes weren't always too handsome, but they were 
good enough to look at so that my heroines wanted 
them to be the fathers of their children (and my 
heroines always wanted children). 

When my own children came, and I rarely could 
leave “our acre” in Westchester, I made a wonder- 
ful contribution to the family funds by writing 
about the kids. First there was Parents Prefer 
Babies, a book of verse about baby’s first year, 
which Dutton published, and about which I had a 
6-month’s radio program. And what a kick I got 
out of may fan mail! 

Oh, yes, to get back to what I'd tell writers if I 
were an editor. I'd tell them to look at their story 
as though it were a play—you bring on your char- 
acters and let us see what they look like by your 
description of them, and, as soon as possible, let 
them talk! And don’t waste time describing a sun- 
set or a sunrise—better to let us see the loveliness 
of it through :ts effect on the hero and heroine. 

Don't have long, dull-looking paragraphs— 
break them up with dialogue when possible. Be gay 
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and happy, but also have your heartbreak the way 
all humans do. 

Every story should have an idea, a theme; when 
possible without using a pointer, like a school 
teacher at the blackboard, let the reader, catch the 
lesson of the whole thing (the way it struck you 
before you wrote it). 

While I know many writers change and change 
things, I must confess I always sold first drafts, 
dashed off between the pot roast and the kids’ 
bath, or the gardening. I led a full, rich life; have 
been well acquainted with all the countries I'd 
want to visit—and yet I was never outside the 
United States, except for a two weeks’ trip to 
Bermuda once, free, that I got for doing a $35 
REXALL MaGaziNnE story. Three days on the 
“Monarch,” a couple of weeks at the “Belmont 
Manor,” and I had shipboard romances enough to 
last me the rest of my life! 

I’ve really had a wonderful career as a writer, 
but I must confess that my plays, my best novels 
and my many song lyrics (all the ihings I consider 
my “best”? work), have never been produced or 
published. But there again I used the basic idea 
in shorter pieces that did find publication—and I 
can always dream, can’t I? 

Of course over the years there were the illneses. 
the falls, the operations—but I used them all only 
as material to write about, and hardly ever wept 
over my own troubles. But I wish I had a dime for 
every heroine I’ve wept over! And, as Amita Fair- 
grieve once said, “I give your stories to the girls in 
the outer office, and if they don’t laugh and they 
don’t cry, I don’t buy!” 

EstHer L. ScHWARTz 
457 West 5th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Through My Grass, Brightly 
Dear Editor: 


I recently read the July copy of the Dicest with 
Mr. Stanley Richards’ article. I thought the article 
was first rate, and enjoyed reading it, as well as the 
magazine. 

Forgive this hasty note, but I am jammed with 
work, and I wanted you at least to know that I 
thought that the article was well done. 


Moss Hart 


“How Sharp the Editor’s Pencil” 


Dear Editor: 


In commenting on Henry Malmgreen’s article in 
the July WD, I would like to try to answer some of 
the questions asked by the writers with whom I 
work—questions which may be in the minds of 
others who read the article and who are trying to 
break into the confession field. Since I am not a 
mystic, I am basing my answers on my own exper- 
ience with the beginning writers, over a period of 
seven years. 

I was asked, “Who was paid for this ‘One-way 
Street to Hell’ story?’”’ The answer is, of course, 
that both the original writer and the rewriter were 
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Invino Trust Company 


Summer daze . . . still not too late . . . almost half a year to do what you might have done 
—but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. 


If you had brought us your writing problems it might have been your serial that sold to 
the POST for $15,000, or your series that brought $5,000 from the LADIES HOME JOURNAL or 
your book on which was based a play that won the Pulitzer Prize and grossed millions. You might 
have sold a two-part script for $4,500 or a short story for $1,250 or a Reader’s Digest piece for 
$2,500 or your book might have been published by Putnam, Lippincott, Doubleday, Harper’s, 
Dodd-Mead, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Messner, Crowell, Macrae-Smith . .. and many others. Or it 
might have been your story which was bought by Universal International or MGM or 20th Cen- 
tury Fox or Columbia Pictures or Schlitz Playhouse or Studio 57 or Matinee Theatre. 


You are probably loaded down with assets — frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you dream of—material only you can 
use. Aside from your talent that is your most important asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 
The writers whose recent checks appear in the limited space above —— only a few of the checks — 
probably have no more talent or eagerness or industry than you have, but they did know enough 
to discover their true markets. They unfroze their assets. 


So stop and review your own frozen assets — and let’s see what we can do about taking 
them out of the deep freeze and making them come alive. The success of ALF clients is based on 
backgrounds-into-writing-careers—an ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as sam- 
ples of your writing) be sure to tell me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 


commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 








line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 





Mr. Reams, Tracer of Lost Words 


MR. WRITER: — 


“One of my best 
words has dis- 
appeared. Can 
you find it?” 

MR. REAMS: 
“That's my 
business, I'll 

get right on 


the trail. Any 
clues?” 





























MAR. WRITER: 
“Well, my 

secretary 
erased it.” 


MR. REAMS: 
“Good! All I 
have to do 
then is find 
the error 
evidence.” 





MR. REAMS: 
“Foiled 
again! She 
used Eaton 
Corrasable 
Bond and 
there’s never 
a trace of 
what you 
erase.” 








( the special surface of Eaton's Corrasable +) 

Bond Paper does not scar or scuff, erases 
without a trace. Saves re-typing — saves 
time and money. At your stationer’s, in 
light, medium, heavy weights and 
onionskin. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by EATON 


ERASES WITHOUT A TRACE ) 
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EATON PAPER CORPORATION |] 
Dept. AC 50—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my 25¢. Please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 
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paid. If an editor received, on the same day, ‘wo 
stories, “One-Way Street to Hell” and “Don’t Pity 
Me—Love Me!” naturally he would reject the 
former and buy the latter. But since he received 
only the former, he used it as raw material to pro- 
duce the finished product. One writer protested 
“The rewrite is a completely different story!” So 
is a white shirt completely different from a boll of 
cotton in a field. “Why did they accept the original 
in the first place?” someone wanted to know. Mr 
Malmgreen’s article answers: “Mary is a talented 
young writer who has been submitting and selling 
—to me for a little more than a year. Her work has 
vitality and originality—two things that are very 
precious to me as an editor.” In other words, Mary 
Granger is valuable to Henry Malmgreen. Why? 
Because she has more than talent. Talented writers 
are plentiful. Almost everyone has some writing 
talent. It is not the lack of talent (nor the well- 
worn “‘lack of time”) that causes writers to fail. An 
editor or a teacher knows right away which ones 
will succeed and which will fail. And, too often, 
the ones that fail are the ones with the greatest 
amount of talent! They are often afraid to succeed. 
and do everything in their pcwer to keep from suc- 
ceeding. They procrastinate. They find excuses not 
to produce, and when they do get around to writ- 
ing something that is almost publishable, they re- 
fuse to follow instructions for making it right—not 
because they can’t do the work (and I’m speaking 
of the ones who can; not the beginners who hon- 
estly have not learned the ropes yet) and not be- 
cause they can’t take criticism of their work, but 
because they subconsciously cannot bear the 
thought of success. Sounds like a sick, sick, sick 
attitude, doesn’t it? So the talented writer says 
“Not me!” and proceeds to find the real reasons he 
doesn’t sell. The editor’s picking on him; the editor 
isn’t interested in anybody but the “regulars,”’ the 
names; the editor doesn’t know a good story when 
he sees one—half the stuff he publishes is worse 
than this reject; and besides, I don’t have time! 


Why does he keep on working at writing, then? 
Because the thing he really wants to do and the 
thing he thinks he should want to do, do not match 
each other. The solution, then, for the editor and 
the teacher, is not to spill too many tears for talent 
not exploited, but to concentrate upon the writer 
who may have less talent (though this is not a rule; 
he may have more—talented writers are not the 
only ones with this ailment) and develop the ones 
who have what it takes to make the grade: Will- 
ingness to learn, willingness to work—in other 
words, guts! Their work may never be publishable 
without some editing, but they are valuable writ- 
ers. There are too few of them in the world. You 
see, editors really are looking for writers and 
material. 

Next time you have an urge to mail out a manu- 
script that you know could be improved with a 
rewrite, ask yourself: “Do I really expect this to be 
accepted? Or am I one of those writers who sub- 
consciously but deliberately seek to fail?” 

Many writers try confessions because they be- 
lieve they are easy. “Is it necessary to read them 
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in order’ to write them?” This question pops up 
often. Such an attitude sticks out in the writer’s 
work like an extra nose! Someone told me juve- 
niles weite easy, too. I wasted two years trying to 
sell some:thing I had absolutely no interest in writ- 
ing. I failed algebra for the same reason. At the 
time, I said I couldn’t learn it. The truth was that 
I believed I was wasting time and effort on some- 
thing I’d never use. 

How often have you heard “I'd like to love my 
mother-in-law, but I can’t!”’? Or, “I'd like to write 
confessions, but somchow I don’t seem to produce 
what they want.” Have a talk with yourself. Find 
out what: you want to do and do it. There is noth- 
ing shameful about the fact that you may want to 
refinish old furniture or raise petunias or run a day 
nursery even though you have always thought you 
wanted to be a writer. All that writing talent—so 
what? Be honest with yourself. You’re only wasting 
your time and that of the editor when you write 
with half a heart. After all, there is neither glory 
nor money in pounding out hopeless material. If 
you.re not in love—helplessly, hopelessly, desper- 
ately in love with your job, you won’t succeed. 
Every successful person is in love with his work. 
Heniry Malmgreen is. I am. Are you? 

Dixie JENSEN, Director 
CONFESSION CREATIONS 
Palmer Lake, Colorado 


Cont est News Item 
Dear b?ditor: 


Beginning December fifth, Avalon will publish 
Conte.st News by arrangement with Stella Wes- 
ton Tuttle, former editor. It will be published 
twice a ;vear in June and December and will list all 
importarit poetry contests. It will sell for $1.00 per 
copy but listing is free to contest chairmen. Such 
contest directors are requested to send us full de- 
tails of their contests at the earliest possible date, 
including name and nature of contest, deadlines, 
amount of awards, whether author’s own name is 
to be used or sealed envelope bearing it, definite 
date awards are made and other relevant material. 

Address all correspondence to Contest News, 
“o Avalon, Alpine, Texas. 

LititH LorrRAINE 
Editor of FLAME 
Alpine, Texas 


Intuitive Psychologist 
Dear Editor: 


Not wishing to appear critical of the art work of 
others, or your selections—I will merely say that 
your Writer’s Dicest Covers seem to express 
various moods through which someone on your 
staff seems to be passing, inspirational or otherwise. 
Nuff psychology stuff. I have always felt and still 
wholeheartedly believe that a writer knows intu- 
itively the same things that a psychologist spends 
his entivre life trying to learn. 





Mrs. Joun E. FisHEerR 
Box 1131 
Saint David, Arizona 





FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. I 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 

. least $18,000 in 1958 and 
expect to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write... 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 


reader. Why over-writing may 
Partial Contents 


Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing. 
etc. 

Writing Tips. How to hook the 





“===SEND NO MONEY-------~=; 


be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 
Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to ware of. 
What editors won't print 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal.”’ 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 

And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling “‘writing 
ey’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your “‘peak production’”’ 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax advantages— 
10 basic “‘don’ts” in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


i i 
1 Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-960 : 
! Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey l 
| Send_me a copy of HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR | 
FREE-LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 4 
! if I’m sure that this is the most practical book on writing, 1 
§ that it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4.95 1 
1 (plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
1 return book and owe not a cent. : 
| 
i 
BPN cesiscse resp eereassstcietsepounnmeananaseenenninn ' 
' 
Se MIN ac secsiennovncanndnoeetorlace naial 1 
1 
1 
5 Sere ZONE..... Ere : 
! SAVE: Send $4.95 now, and we'll pay the postage. Refund ' 
i and same return privileges guaranteed. H 
5, 
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DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 


Note: The story of your own life might ghost 
into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


2120 Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


$3 we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


iS we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Eaevery story is a contest entry 


$ | our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


EB in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EER We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FER MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 

full details of the above fabulous offers. 








A Proposed Secretary of Authorship 


Dear Editor: 


Food for the mind is as vital as victuals for the 
body. The government recognizes the latter ‘out not 
the former. The farmers are politically orgsanized 
and paid by the U. S. not to produce when there 
is an excess; storage facilities are furnished for the 
extra wheat, butter, eggs. Crops are plowed under 
and piggies slaughtered to maintain prices for th: 
protection of the soil tillers. 

Something of this sort is necessary for the writers 
of America. Certainly the nation is threatened with 
a flood of words while free-lancers starve in their 
studios and attics and backyard pools. Editors are 
driven frantic by the rush of manuscripts znd the 
postmen are burdened carrying back the rejected 
masterpieces. 

I feel a secretary of authorship should be estab- 
lished in the cabinet; that congress should appro- 
priate at least one billion dollars to support our 
energetic, ambitious and inspired wielders of t'ne 
typewriter. They should be licensed and reward ed 
so much per word for every word they do ‘aot 
write; for every unpublished book; for ideas t hey 
do not expound. Rejected material could be sent 
to the new bureau for destruction, with the au thor 
thereof credited with its value and a check sent for 
same. 

I shall be glad to head an organization of w riters 
to demand this consideration from the admin istra- 
tion and congress, or accept the new secreta)-:yship 
for the relief of authors and the public. The ::epub- 
lic must be saved from this horrible danger at any 
price. 

H. Bono Biss 
5260 S.W. Fifth Street 
Miami 44, Florida 


It’s a Thrill To Be Read 
Dear Editor: 


I get fan mail. It may not be worth as much in 
some respects as a nice check could be: but it is 
encouraging to know that some one reads a writer’; 
humble attempts at writing. 

I read with interest ““The Great Compensation” 
in the October issue of WriTEr’s DicEst by Jesse 
Stuart. In four years of writing I have done over 
one hundred pieces on fiction. Only three sold, 
one of them sold twice and a many were published 
free. Some one has to help the small magazines off 
to a start as well as a new writer. 

The greatest number of my stories have brought 
me only rejection slips, a few with a kind note 
from an editor. A year ago, I decided to give <.way 
those that have not sold. In this way I get several 
published every month and the result is letters from 
readers who have found my writing interesting. I 
always believed that my greatest writing thrill 
would come from being a much published author. 
It comes, instead, from knowing that what J. write 
is read and well received. 

ALBERT WESTFALL 
La Versey Gardens 
Tyrone, N. Y. 
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SALES OR RECOGNITION... 





WHY NOT HAVE BOTH? 


You can have both. WRITING... FOR SALES AND RECOGNITION is the title of our great new 550 
page bonus—and the basic purpose of this famous course in writing which for 25 years has been helping 


writers like yourself to sales—and recognition. 


YOUR CHOICE—SALES? 
Over $1700.00 In Sales Since Starting With NYS 


“I have totalled up my sales since I have 
been working with you. I have sold a total 
of 71 pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1751.00. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the Na- 
tional Park story you criticized for me a 
short time ago. Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 






H. N. FERGUSON 


Over 100 Sales! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume 
of juvenile (teen-age) sales I have enjoyed 
is a direct result of my work in the N.Y.S. 
yy course. Among the many helpful points 

that my instructor taught me, one very 
& « helpful one was to establish and follow a 
story line. I am enclosing a story that was 
begun as a part of the course. I sold it 
shortly after finishing the course, to The 


JULIA COLLIER Collier, of Washington, D. C. 





YOUR CHOICE—RECOGNITION? 


Becomes Editor of Paper! 


“I honestly couldn’t have done it without 
the training and advice you've given me. 
I've put out three editions and in each one 
you can see NYS insistence on concise, to 
the point writing with all extraneous matter 
removed . . . I'm writing every day and get- 
ting paid for it. Here is vivid proof of the 
truth of your advice in your book that only 
by writing every day and never giving up 
does one become a selling writer. I’m very 
grateful to you personally and also for your 
fine book,” writes Ted Thomas of Calif. TED THOMAS 


Wins $8,000 Writing Fellowship! 


“Your writing course has brought me too 
much SUCCESS! I knew that I needed to 
learn to write in a professional manner. . . . 
By using the methods and techniques recom- 
mended by The New York School of Writing 
I recently won the largest award of my writ- 
ing career—a prize worth about $8,000. I 
am editorial advisor for Teen-Age-Book 
Club's five million books per year (world’s 
largest book club) . . . The question is WILL 
SUCCESS SPOIL ED LOGAN?”, writes 
J. Edgar Logan, of Michigan. 








Do you think such sales are beyond you? Well they weren’t beyond NYS students who rode to glory on them—they got 
their sales and their recognition. There are many NYS students. Each has his own particular objective, just as you have. 
Some students want sales, some want recognition; some want money sales, and some want prestige sales. NYS custom 
service gives you your own choice; the NYS curriculum is flexible enough to allow for your individual requirements. 
You learn what and how you wish to learn within the framewort of the NYS methods which for over a quarter of a 


century have been outstandingly successful. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own marketin which 
leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t work that way. We back our 
judgment with our own actions. Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties including the Pulitzer Prize 
winning play The Teahouse Of The August Moon. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN 
THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. You receive 
complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and TV—all divisions in a single 
ig, rich generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
Stories, or articles, or books . . . with no word limitations on the assign- 
ments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price 





THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES! ; 


THE BEST JUDGES— ACTIVE STUDENTS — SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be writers. 
It is priceless . . . In these first few chapters of your book 
alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone are 
worth the price of the entire course."" Helen M. Plante, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn ( 
the trail smooth."" Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. > 


YOUR GREAT NEW BONUS—AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! > 


It's the great new 150,000-word book Writing ... For § 
Sales and Recognition. 











Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 
To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled the finest 
teaching staff in this business. Each NYS staff member has achieved his 
or her own sales and recognition—and is ready to help you achieve yours 
As an NYS student you are entitled to the personal collaboration of es- 
tablished authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 books— 
and a major book club choice—all for one N.Y.S. 
graduate. These are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career. 


-------SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ------. 


Licensed by the State of New York _ 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


; THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING ~ 
1 2 East 45th Street, Dept. 711 1 
| New York 17, N. Y. - 
1 Send me without obligation on my part your booklet Writing For 1 
1 A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample material which will ry 
{start me on my writing career. 1‘ 
1 ' 
1 ' 
1 Name t 
' ' 
- Address - 
' 1 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
t : 
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Establish a Writers’ Office 
Dear Editor: 


One of the problems facing the writer who 
works at home is that homes contain sofas, kitch- 
ens, and other temptations. One solution might be 
to rent office space, but in a private office there 
would still be a temptation to loaf, and to rent desk 
space surrounded by salesmen and accountants 
would not provide a congenial working atmosphere. 

A better plan might be for a group of writers to 
rent an office together and hire a secretary or two 
to take telephone messages, help with correspon- 
dence and filing, and transcribe from tape re- 
corders and dictating machines. I would like to 
hear from other writers in New York who are in- 
terested in looking into the possibilities and costs 
of doing this. (Only writers who are regularly sell- 
ing or who have book contract with advance, 
please. ) 

Georce R. Price 
P.O. Box 160, Village Station 
New York 14, New York 


New Market 
Dear Editor: 


Campinc Horizons, a new bi-monthly magazine 
published by the. Family Camping Club of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 511 East Springfield, Champaign, IIli- 
nois, is a limited specialized market for free-lance 
non-fiction material. The magazine is distributed 
to the membership of the Club, and all material 








must deal specifically with the interests of families 
who camp out, either for recreation or while vaca- 
tion traveling. We are seeking short articles in th: 
following categories: 

1. “Camping Adventures’’—well-written, true 
narrative accounts in fictional format of unusual 
family camping experiences, unusual family camp- 
ing trips; humor very acceptable (but no “Mother 
didn’t want to go camping” stories) ; maximum 
length 2,000 words. 

2. “How to” feature articles—authoritative ma- 
terial on all aspects of camping; maximum length 
1500 words; illustrations or photos essential for 
make-it-yourself ideas. 

3. Regular departments in the magazine will be 
written by staff members, but occasional short 
pieces will be considered for ‘Junior Campers” 
(material of interest to youngsters, pertaining to 
activities in camp), “The Distaff Camper’ (wo- 
man’s interest column), “Nature Notes,” and 
“Camp Cooking.’”’ Maximum length; 1,000 words. 

Payment up to $75.00 for full-length features 
needing minimum amount of editing ; average pay- 
ment, $35.00; on acceptance. Glossy, black and 
white photos, 8x10 purchased separately, by ar- 
rangements. 

No manuscripts can be returned unless accom- 
panied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 

Marian S. Epsati, Mnging. Editor 
Campinc Horizons 
511 East Springfield 
Champaign, Illinois 














| In the English Department: 
English la and 1b 

English 2 

English 3 

English 88 

English 105 

| English 107 

| English 130 











In the Journalism Department: 
Journalism 2a 
Journalism 105a 


Courses in Writing, Write: 











earn university credit 
while you learn to write 


Correspondence Study at THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Offers These University 









These courses offer you the convenience of home study and the benefits of individual instruction from University of 
Wisconsin writing teachers. Because these are University credit courses, only quelified students can take them for credit. 


These courses can, however, be taken without credit. We also offer special courses in manuscript criticism, specialized 
exposition, novel writing, dramatic writing fer stage and television, and community newspeper writing. 


For More Information about University c 





Credit Courses in Writing | 





English Composition (3 credits each) 
Intermediate Composition (3 credits) 
Introduction to Creative Writing (2 or 3 credits) 
Specialized Exposition (2 credits) 

Creative Writing (2 er 3 credits) 

Short Story Writing (2 credits) 
English Versification (2 credits) 








News Writing (3 credits) 
Feature Writing (3 credits) 


Professer James Birney 
Stud 


y 
University Extension Division 
The University of Wisconsin 
Medison 6, Wiscensia 
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Are You a Too-free Free-lance? 


Dear Editor: 

“Is There Another O’Henry?” (July, WD) 
makes me ashamed I’ve ever been a complaining 
free-lance writer. When I say free-lance, I mean it 
in more ways than just writing what appeals to me, 
sending it out to hit or miss markets and grumbling 
because my story, article or poem was not ac- 
cepted. It means that with all the freedom I’ve got 
here on my own 110 acres of beautiful woods, fields 
and running streams I’d have the nerve to fret be- 
cause a man or woman confined behind high walls 
finds an outlet for his only means of escape—while 
mine is returned with a sorry rejection slip. From 
now on, when a story is returned, instead of feeling 
so rejected I’ll go out and drink in the beauty of 
ten jillion blooming petunias and devour their de- 
vine smell. Or, I'll get my fishing pole and go 
down to the clear cool creek with solid rock bottom 
—roll up my blue jeans and wade along fishing for 
blue gill bream, red bellies and trout. 

The 18,660,000 words prisoners from Jackson. 
Michigan prison have to be written from memory. 
I have the real thing right under my nose, eyes and 
feet. Floyd Hurl, I’m hoping the best for you and 
your writing companions and I’m perfectly willing 
to wade my creek and fish for fish swimming in my 
own clear cool water—smell the beautiful petunias 
in my flower garden and leave the space my story 
or article would have taken up, for another $800 


word story to READER’s DicEstT and never grumble 


that to date, I must have sent them a thousand 300 
word short jokes for their “Life in These United 
States” series. But, what I can’t quite understand 
is why so many of our smartest people are behind 
bars? 

When I walk amongst my trees and flowers— 
breathe pure country air or hoe in my flower gar- 
den, I know that writing is not the only way open 
to me—to live from day to day and keep my san- 
ity. Perhaps this success story coming from behind 
bars brings a message to all free-lance writers. 
Maybe too much freedom is no good. While I’m 
rambling all over 110 acres enjoying my flowers, 
woods and winding streams the writer with four 
walls—high walls—is studying his markets, cash- 
ing his checks and saying his piece. 

Carre WILLIAMS 
Route No. 2 
Decatur, Mississippi 


Help! 
Dear Editor: 


I’ve never doubted the pulling power of Writ- 
ER’S YEARBOOK and to support this statement, 
your 1960 issue has thrown my life into chaos. I 
am not, nor have I ever been a play agent—with 
or without stars—a category in which you’ve 
placed me, at the wrong address, on page 78 of the 
current YEARBOOK. I handle only magazine mater- 
ial and books; no plays and no TV. 

Joan Fo ey, Literary Agency 
15 West 44th Street 
New York 36, New York 


UICKLY SELLS 
SHORT STORIES 


help N. I. 
in Sain the inertia which sits 
down with me at my typewriter and 
keeps me from getting started. Those 
regular ass ents, coming with 
the inevitability of home runs at a 
Yankee game, have produced results.”” 
—Samuel K. Ward, 364 W. 26 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


‘How Do | Get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t 
be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
That happens to the best authors even to those 
who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. ; 3 

O, Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper 
Institute Copy Desk is today aun ae and women of all 
ages to develop their writing talents by the same method . 
helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and 
$100, and much more, often with their earliest writing 
assignments. 


Learn to Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision and 
criticism of seasoned writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t 
give you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

ach week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 
stories are returned to us for correction. Your work is 
then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 

“‘professional’’ touch that gets your material accepted by 
editors. Above all, you see constant progress as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
about it. Many N. -A. students begin to sell stories and 
articles easily written in their spare time, almost from the 


start. 
A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 

Our unique FREE he gone Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, Sauniie instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Tost mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, } (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, 
National Home Study Council.) 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and urther 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, September. 
Mi. , 
Muss ; 
rs. 
Address 


City ‘a Zone. . Stat 
(All corr d ec fid ial. No 1 


Yr 














Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 












Writer's Digest 0x ssenvs: 1 


EDITOR 1 Forum 
Richard K. Abbott 13 Writing in Japan, Helene Buchtel Adams 
18 I Love It, Donald Barr Chidsey 
MANAGING EDITOR 23. New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 
Richard Rosenthal 28 If You Analyze, You'll Realize, Peggy Cameron King 


31 How to Avoid Writer’s Block, F. A. Rockwell 
35 1960 Writer’s Digest Short-short Story Contest Winners 
39 Bound to be Read 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 42 Writer’s Market 
Hal B. Goldberg 48 Radio-TV, Nancy Vogel 
56 Cartoonist Ques, Pat Fulford Mullen 
GESULATION MANAGER 64 Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 
Jack McCain 


68 An Idea a Day, Frank Dickson 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Pay eee 10. Ohin. Thirty-five cents a copy; 3.50 a year; $6.00 for two years 
$3.50 a year in Canada and Latin America ro. Subscribers sending change dress should allow thirty days to 
take effect and send in the old address. iF ahiished 1919. Copyright 1960 by F. & pabliking Corporation. 


Across the Desk 


Poetry is not a thing apart from our daily communication or from our more popularly ac- 
cepted forms of writing today. Formal poetry provides the highest specialization of expression 
in the communication of attitudes, feelings, and interpretations. Yet all of us attempt to com- 
municate attitudes, feelings, and interpretations through comparisons, associations with words 
and other methods of a poetic nature. 

Because the highly developed forms of poetry help broaden and uplift all of our communi- 
cation, poetic and non-poetic lovers of language deeply value the growth of poetry and the en- 
couragement of poets. All of us hope for the day when the poet wins a greater commercial 
success in our society. In this vein, WrirER’s Dicest will devote its forthcoming October issue 
to the Poet and his Work. 

Some of the finest poets and critics will discuss many aspects of this subject in this issue: 
George Abbe, Louis Untermeyer, Judson Jerome, Richard Armour, Selden Rodman, among 
others. 

Thanks to a very talented pediatrician who both paints and writes poetry, this issue will 
include the first full-color reproductions of paintings inspired by this doctor’s favorite poems. 

Another valuable feature of this October WD will be the announcement and entry blank 
for Wrirer’s Dicest’s First Poetry Contest. Thirty-six prizes will be awarded. So... 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate . 





In case you notice some of our advertisers missing . . . 

A service which can help the beginning writer is worthwhile providing the people who furnish the 
service are well qualified, providing the conditions and terms advertised are upheld, and providing the 
writer is not misled by false promises of fame and fortune. 

New applicants for advertising in WD are carefully screened and many are not accepted. Once we 
have actual evidence that an advertiser has violated fair practices—and our readers do a good job of 
keeping us posted—we refuse further advertising from that company. 

Unfortunately, many newspapers and magazines continue to accept advertising from companies who 
engage in exploiting new writers because these publications are not familiar with the intricacies of the 
field. Writer’s Digest will be happy to answer inquiries regarding the reliability of services for writers. 

In this way, our readers may have greater confidence in our current advertisers who subscribe and 
practice the high standards required by Writer’s Digest in the interest of writers everywhere. A copy of 
our standards agreement to which our advertisers subscribe is available; send a stamped addressed 
envelope with your request for a copy. 
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Every Publishing Office Has One 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Edward Weeks, distinguished editor of 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, has written another book of 
essays, In Friendly Candor, which cover bits of 
his own life, reminiscences of writers and books, 
and recall with nostalgic charm some of the events 
and decisions that contributed to the growth of 
Tue ATLANTIC over the thirty years and more 
that Mr. Weeks has been with this magazine. 

In writing of the authors and their work which 
added to the distinction of THe ATLANTIC, he 
mentions one that almost got away, Mazo de la 
Roche. The first reader, commenting on the manu- 
script of “Jolna,” had this to say: “This is the 
story of a large love-making family in Canada, 
dominated by the old grandmother. The brothers 
have unseemly affairs with their sisters-in-law, and 
there is quite a lot about the stable, including the 
odor. Not recommended.” 

My own secret efforts to make “THE ATLANTIC, 
just in a small way, you understand, lead me to 
suspect that this same first reader is still on the job. 


Ro.urn WILLIAMS 
1124 Thornton Avenue 
Plainfield, N.J. 


Someone Peeked 
Dear Editor: 


Your Phyllis Moore of the Circulation Depart- 
ment (Page 76, June WD) should take a “peek” 
into her dictionary before she ‘“‘peaks” at the arti- 
cles the Editor has accepted for the next few issues 
of WD. 

Jane M. Busu 
Galilee, Pennsylvania 


Something Funny Happens 
Dear Editor: 


I was pleased to see on page 23 of your July 
issue the work of a man in Vancouver who signs 
himself Absens. I suppose I see the outpouring of 
all the country’s leading cartoonists—and what 
must surely be 90 per cent of the world’s lesser 
known cartoonists—and of the latter group I have 
always considered this particular man among the 
most promising. Unfortunately, I’ve been able to 
buy only a couple of his cartoons, since his unique 
sense of humor is not particularly attuned to our 
audience. This is one of the first times I’ve seen 
his work elsewhere, and I hope it is an indication 
that someone else is as impressed by his originality 
as I am. 

Gorpon Greer, Cartoon Editor 
Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines 3, Iowa 


e@ Actually, his name is Al Sens, and we like to 
think that WD is responsible for discovering a 
genuine new talent.—Ed. 





The Medill School of Journalism 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Through one-night-a-week 
classes on the Chicago Campus 


offers professional training (with full 
college credit) in fiction, radio, tele- 
vision, article and news writing, by a 
faculty of specialists. 
Fiction: Adelaide Gerstley, Lawrene A. 
Keating, Bernard Sabath 
Radio - Television: Thomas B. Elvidge, 
James E. Jewell 
Magazine Article: Ben Kartman 
Feature-News: Edward H. Eulenberg 
Journalistic Writing Practice: Thomas A. 
Craig, Mark Munn 
Registration: By mail (former students only), 
Aug. 1-Sept. 2; in person, Sept. 14-16. 
Write for Bulletin: 


Evening Divisions, Dept. WD, Northwestern University, 
339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














) WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
' STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
, CAN DO FOR YOU 


The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for ¢ 
you is to give you the self-confidence that comes from 


NT ns 


nowing that you are master of your writing craft. You 
) will KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are 
alive and technically = You gain this confidence by | 
systematic study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step ( 
p help in creating a story of your own. | : 

At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York { 
) classes. When you go wrong you are gently but aed pe 
y back on the right track. The result is that at the en of § 
y the course you are likely to have the best story you have 4 

ever written... ANDa py ome that will make every ¢ 
future story you write the kind that editors buy and ¢ 
readers like. 

ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher 1s 
recognized by editors and educators alike. Author of hundreds 
) of stories and articles, she is currently on the staff of a major 

college. Her instruction is based on her own successful writing ¢ 
) experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teachin: 
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You'll agree that it’s pretty foolish to try to sell tomatoes to a storekeeper who already has 
enough tomatoes to last him a year, and we don’t suppose attempts of that sort are made very often 
in the vegetable market. But it’s every bit as foolish to try to sell an editor a type of manuscript on 
which he’s overstocked, or which he can’t use for some other reason—and that sort of thing, un- 
fortunately, happens a hundred times a day in the manuscript market. 

As any editor will assure you, there are a dozen reasons other than quality for the possible re- 
jection of a script. Every editorial budget has its limitations and, when an editor has enough 
scripts of a specific type or length to fill a goodly number of issues or several seasons’ lists, he’s 
got to pass up future scripts of that type or length for a while. Or perhaps he’s just run several 
scripts of one type, and can’t stock any more of the same type for a while; or just changed his poli- 
cies and wants an entirely different kind of material; or just ordered from someone else the exact 
kind of script which comes in from you, Whatever the reason, all you get out of it is a rejection slip, 
even if you’ve written the best script possible. 

In today’s immense and ever-changing market, you can’t keep up with minute-to-minute 
editorial needs unless you make a full-time job of it—and you can’t do that and write, too. That, 
in a nutshell, is another valuable aid you can secure from agency representation. 

At SMLA, you'll receive experienced assistance in making sure your scripts are right for the 
markets, and pin-point marketing based on day-after-day dealings with editors and knowledge of 
their needs at every moment. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 


syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 





COMMENT ON SCOTT MEREDITH’S BEST-SELLING BOOK, WRITING TO SELL 


_ “. .. As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the problems that confront 
writers. His book provides excellent advice . . .”” 
—San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 
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Himeji Castel at Himeji, near Kobe, is the best extant feudal strong- 
hold in Japan. With its series of white walls and gracefully curving 
roofs, the castel epitomizes this country of fantasy and charm. 


Writing in Japan 


By Helen Buchtel Adams 


Do Japanese writers have agents? Do they 
make the salary of a James Michener or live 
in the destitution of a Dostoevsky? 

Do they create traditional haikus under 
cherry trees or hack out western novels be- 
hind typewriters? And when they gather for 
bull sessions, what do they sip—warm saki, 
green tea, or black coffee? 

I pondered such questions as I gazed out 
the window of my plane. In a few hours, I 
had winged my way smoothly from Taiwan’s 
neat rice paddies, and was now hovering 
over the smokestacks and sampans of Tokyo, 
the world’s largest metropolis. 

I knew that in the past few years the Ameri- 
can public had overwhelmingly accepted 
Japanese ideas and customs. Now I wondered 
whether or not Japanese writers and pub- 
lishers had been equally influenced by West- 
ern ideas. 


The jet taxied to an easy stop at Tokyo 
International, and I was soon in one of 
Tokyo’s famous taxis jibing in and out of 
byways, bicycles, push carts, and Toyopets. 

A few weeks later, after many a hair-raising 
taxi ride and innumerable cups of tea in 
quaint Japanese coffee houses, I had the 
answers to some of my questions about writ- 
ing and publishing in Japan. 

Since World War II, Japan has enjoyed a 
rapid economic development. In 1957 the 
national income exceeded the prewar level 
by 68%. Compared with prewar years, how- 
ever, the number of high income earners has 
declined while the size of the low income 
bracket has increased markedly. In short, 
income is leveling out. 

This economic development has created an 
excellent climate for the growth of a flourish- 
ing writing and publishing industry. 
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fortunately, happens a hundred times a day in the manuscript market. 

As any editor will assure you, there are a dozen reasons other than quality for the possible re- 
jection of a script. Every editorial budget has its limitations and, when an editor has enough 
scripts of a specific type or length to fill a goodly number of issues or several seasons’ lists, he’s 
got to pass up future scripts of that type or length for a while. Or perhaps he’s just run several 
scripts of one type, and can’t stock any more of the same type for a while; or just changed his poli- 
cies and wants an entirely different kind of material; or just ordered from someone else the exact 
kind of script which comes in from you, Whatever the reason, all you get out of it is a rejection slip, 
even if you’ve written the best script possible. 

In today’s immense and ever-changing market, you can’t keep up with minute-to-minute 
editorial needs unless you make a full-time job of it—and you can’t do that and write, too. That, 
in a nutshell, is another valuable aid you can secure from agency representation. 

At SMLA, you'll receive experienced assistance in making sure your scripts are right for the 
markets, and pin-point marketing based on day-after-day dealings with editors and knowledge of 
their needs at every moment. We’ll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 


syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 
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Newspapers 


Perhaps no field reflects the results of this 
rapid development as clearly as the news- 
paper industry. 

Since the War, both national and provin- 
cial papers have enjoyed increased circula- 
tions and advertising revenue. At present, 
the circulation of Japanese dailies totals 
about 24 million. Newspapers themselves 
now number 96, five of them printed in 
English, 91 in Japanese. 

In spite of favorable circulation and adver- 
tising, however, Japan’s newspapers have 
been characterized by a constant increase in 
the gross cost and a steady decrease in gross 
profits. This phenomenon is largely due to 
the rise in payrolls. Under labor union pres- 
sure, wages have been increased constantly. 
And under the postwar policy of protecting 
labor’s right to work, the firing of workers 
for reasons of fluctuating corporation sol- 
vency has become extremely difficult. 

Other factors have also created problems 
for the newspaper industry. One of these was 
the inauguration of non-governmental radio 
broadcasting in June 1951. Up to that time, 
when the Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
monopolized the radio business, newspapers 
attached major importance to speedy trans- 
mission of news. 

With the advent of laissez-faire radio sta- 
tions in 1951 and the television era in 1953, 
the press soon found itself no match for these 


Telephone and rewrite room. Here, stories from 
branch offices are taken over the telephone. 














media in the speed of news transmission, 
Consequently newspapers began to lay in- 
creasing emphasis on commentaries rather 
than straight news itself. At the same time, 
in order to speed up the process of transmis- 
sion, mechanical devices such as teletypes 
and monotypes were introduced into the 
newspaper industry, and are now in wide use 
throughout Japan. 

Although the Japanese press has had to 
meet such problems as growing competition 
since the War, still it has concurrently 
achieved greater freedom of expression than 
ever before. Says one newspaper editor: “It 
is interesting to note that while freedom of 
the press in contemporary Japan was granted 
by foreign occupation authorities instead of 
being fought for and won by the people, we 
nevertheless are zealous today in preserving 
this freedom and react sensitively to any 
measure that threatens to infringe on this 
right.” 

Besides advances in freedom of expression, 
the press has also been given a big step for- 
ward as the result of a campaign to simplify 
Japanese script. 

According to Tetsuo Shibata, Managing 
Editor of Tokyo’s English Mainichi news- 
paper: “This campaign advanced greatly in 
1946 when the Government restricted the 
daily newspapers’ use of Chinese ideographs 
from several thousand to only 1,850. At pres- 
ent, there is a campaign to replace Chinese 
ideographs with kana characters. There is 
also a movement to Romanize the written 
language, but this isn’t making much head- 
way.” 

An old Japanese proverb says, “Get used to 
it rather than study.” This formula applies, 
in varying degrees, to the newspaper training 
conducted in Japan. 

In the Japanese newspaper world, hardly 
any systematic training is carried out for the 
benefit of newspapermen. New recruits fresh 
from college undergo a kind of journalism 
education for several weeks, but this process 
is designed only to familiarize the new em- 
ployees with the workings of individual 
newspaper companies. Real professional 
training begins only when the new recruits 
are assigned to their respective jobs. 

After World War II, journalism education 
in Japanese universities made a remarkable 
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One of the 21 Mainichi rotary presses in Tokyo. 


development and today, more than a dozen 
universities have courses related to journal- 
ism. But the curricula are mostly theoretical 
in nature and lack any professional training 
of a high order comparable to that given in a 
few American universities. 


Radio and Television 


As in the United States, the development of 
other mass communications media, notably 
radio and television, has cut deeply into 
Japan’s newspaper field. 

As of December 25, 1959, Japan had 324 
radio stations, 220 of them run by the semi- 
governmental Japan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion (NHK) and 104 by 42 private broad- 
casting companies. Television stations num- 
bered 85—42 of them operated by NHK and 
43 by the 37 private TV firms. TV stations 
operated by private firms alone tripled dur- 
ing the 1958-59 period. 

TV sets, which numbered only 1,360,000 a 
year ago, have now increased to upwards of 
3,500,000. The TV boom cuts a sharp con- 
trast to the newspaper circulation which has 
remained more or less static, of late, at 24 
million and the number of radio sets which 
also has hit the ceiling at 14 million. 

Radio programs in Japan, as in the States, 
have recently undergone many changes 
under the impact of TV’s explosive popu- 
larity. Today, Japan’s radio puts more and 
more emphasis on music and other programs 
with powerful auditory appeal. — 

The first TV station licensed in Japan and 


the first commercial station in the entire Far 
East is the Nippon Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion which opened in August 1953. Located 
in Tokyo, Nippon broadcasts about 15 hours 
a day. 

Also the pioneer of color TV in Japan, 
Nippon has color programs one to two hours 
a day in the prime evening time. One of the 
regularly scheduled color shows is the Perry 
Como show, a favorite among Japanese 
eager for any show with a Western flavor. 

Perry Como is not the only American show 
Nippon broadcasts. It broadcasts about nine 
half-hour series a week from the States, and 
would probably carry more if the Govern- 
ment allowed the company to spend more 
dollars on foreign shows. Most of these series 
are dramatic shows, with Japanese dialogue 
dubbed in. 

According to Kazuo Gomi, a member of 
Nippon’s News Division, Nippon has no TV 
staff writers per se. Rather the producer or 
director usually has the know-how to write 
scenes and dialogue when required. 

Generally, though, a script is handed in to 
the station’s Programming Committee as a 
finished TV script. For instance, should the 
station decide to adapt a best-selling novel 
for TV, the author would, in most cases, be 
asked to rewrite the book into TV script 
form. 

“Television is actually relatively new in 
Japan,” says Mr. Gomi. “Perhaps this ex- 
plains why we have so few writers who can 
handle TV scripts. In general, TV writers 
are still only approaching the writing of good 
scripts. We also have few people who write 
exclusively for TV, and those who do have 
usually established their names from writing 
for newspapers or magazines.” 

Material prepared for Japanese television 
might be broken down into these categories: 

1) stories or books purchased from authors 
and rewritten for TV either by the author or 
the TV station; 2) free-lance material writ- 
ten directly for TV; and 3) staff-prepared 
material as, for example, news. 

The production costs for a typical half-hour 
TV drama show in Japan are about $3,000- 
4,000 U.S., of which the writer would re- 
ceive about $100-500 U.S. 

“At present,” Mr. Gomi concludes, “writers 
can make much more money writing for our 
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large movie industry than for TV. However, 
it’s more difficult to sell a story to a motion 
picture company than to TV, for television 
consumes stories more rapidly than does the 
movie industry.” 


Magazines 


Another mass communication medium which 
has recorded a phenomenal rise in the past 
few years is the weekly magazine. For 38 
years, weeklies have been published by a few 
major newspaper firms. But it was only dur- 
ing the latter half of 1958 that book pub- 
lishing houses began publishing weeklies one 
after another until the total reached 70 and 

their combined circulations topped the 10 
million mark. 

With acirculation of about 800,000, SHuFvu- 
No-Tomo is considered the top weekly 
women’s magazine, both in circulation and 
prestige. Other major weeklies include the 
SHUKAN ASAHI (circulation about 850,000) , 
the SuNpAy Marnicu1 (about 750,000), the 
SHUKAN Yomiuri and the SHUKAN SANKEI 
(about 350,000 each). 

Says Tetsuo Shibata of the Mainichi news- 
paper: The weeklies include popular forms 
of writing, especially short stories and novels 
which appear serially. Generally the novels 
that appear serially in the leading news- 
papers are published later in book form and 
are eventually adapted for radio, TV, stage, 
or screen.” 

Besides the popular weekly magazine, 
Japan has magazines that might be classi- 
fied: 1) the all-around monthly and the lit- 
erary; 2) the middle-of-the-road magazines; 
and 3) the pulps. 

As in the States, Japan has a tradition of 
differentiating between pure literature and 
popular literature. In Japan pure literature 
works are usually discovered in the creative 
story pages of all-around magazines as well 
as the literary. 

The major all-around monthly magazines 
with their estimated 1958 circulations are: 
Cuvo Koron (140,000), Sexar (100,000), 
and the very popular Bunce: SHuNjuU 
(700,000) . 

Major literary magazines and their 1958 
circulation estimates are: SHincHo (50,- 
000), Bunce: (40,000), Gunzo (40,000), 
and Buncaku Kar (30,000). The all-around 
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monthly magazines are comparable to our 
Harper’s or ATLANTIC MONTHLY; the lit- 
erary, to our PARTISAN REVIEW. 

According to a recent book on Japan com. 
piled by the Japanese National Commission 
for UNESCO, the readers of all-around and 
literary magazines in Japan consist chiefly of 
the intelligensia and students. 

Payment to those who contribute to these 
literary magazines averages three to four U.S. 
dollars per page. Although this rate is the 
lowest compared to other types of magazines, 
the writers can freely express themselves, and 
also have a good chance of receiving recog- 
nition from the literary critics who closely 
follow these magazines. 

Most of the popular story writers in Japan 
contribute mainly to large-selling popular 
magazines such as the middle-of-the-road 
magazines which chiefly publish stories. The 
major magazines in this category are: ALL 
YOMIMONO, SHOSETSU SHINCHO (400,000 
copies a month each) and SHosetsu Koen 
(100,000) . 

Most of these middle-of-the-road magazines 
are handled by the same firms that publish 
literary magazines. In this way, the literary 
magazines, that often operate in the red, are 
covered by the profitable popular magazines. 

Readers of these popular, middle-of-the- 
road magazines, according to the report com- 
piled for UNESCO, are usually salaried 
workers who do not engage in deep thinking. 
The stories in these magazines are generally 
not as deep and thought-provoking as pure 
literary novels though not as erotic as those 
found in Japan’s pulps. 

Comparing the value of the Japanese yen to 
the value of the American dollar, all types of 
Japanese magazines pay their writers about 
as well as United States magazines pay theirs. 


Books 


Novels in Japan have a wide reading public, 
and almost all of Japan’s 2,326 publishers 
vie for the attention of this important reader- 
ship. 

The three largest publishers of Japanese 
literature are Kawade, Iwanomi, and Chi- 
kuma. They usually print 5,000 to 6,000 
copies of a novel’s first edition, and pay the 
author an average of eight to ten per cent of 
the book’s total earnings although in some 
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cases, they may pay as much as 15 per cent. 

The only publishing house in Japan that 
handles exclusively English material is the 
Charles E. Tuttle Company. It is a well-estab- 
lished, 12-year-old company, and is owned 
and directed by dynamic, middle-aged 
Charles E. Tuttle himself. 

Yoichiro Katahira, Chief of the Publication 
Rights Department at Tuttle, has made some 
interesting remarks about recent trends and 
sales in Japan: 

“Three of the most recent successful trans- 
lations in Japan have been the Diary of Anne 
Frank, Lolita, and Dr. Zhivago. In general, 
the most popular books of late, that have 
been written directly in Japanese, seem to be 
the historical novel, World War II novel, 
and books on self-improvement. In transla- 
tion, although best-selling novels do well, the 
most popular translations seem to be those 
on self-improvement. 

“Since the War, several new trends have 
been started in Japan. One is the new surge 
in popularity of the detective story. Hiyakawa 
Shobo, a postwar publisher, has published 
over 500 translated detective stories. We, at 
Tuttle, started a science fiction trend. Our 
experimental publishing of science fiction in- 
duced other publishers to try the same. To- 
day there isn’t a large market for science fic- 
tion, but what there is seems to be steady. 

“Very popular at present are the world 
literary series. For a first printing we make 
20,000 to 40,000 copies, and sell the books at 
a higher than average price. The average 
book in Japan sells for about 80 cents. The 
world literary series books sell for about one 


U.S. dollar. 


“For many years, especially since World 
War II, the Japanese reading public has 
been very interested in reading masterpieces 
by Western authors. It’s due to this large 
number of people who read Western litera- 
ture that Japanese translators can often 
make a living simply by translating such 
works. In fact, the Japenese translator, rath- 
er than the original author, usually receives 
top-billing on a foreign book.” 

Of the top book publishespé.Japan, the 
Tuttle Company is the only @@ip@eally inter- 
ested in handling material winetgagn English. 
“As publishers,” says Mr. ‘Tutle, “we are in- 
terested in any manuscripts concerned with 





Asia, including children’s stories. However, 
we aren’t interested in general books on the 
Far East, but rather, you might say, the cul- 
tural aspects of the Far East. And we will 
deal with the publisher, the agent, or directly 
with the author.” 

Dealing directly with the author is a phe- 
nomenon more peculiar to Japan than to the 
States for Japan has no literary agents. The 
literary agent is a new concept in Japan. 

“The agent may become a reality within the 
next five years, however,” says Mr. Tuttle. 
“A few well-established authors are consider- 
ing hiring agents for, without agents, they 
find it extremely difficult to get their books 
translated into other languages for publica- 
tion in foreign countries.” 


Traditional Forms 


Although the Japanese haiku has received 
much attention in the States recently, in 
Japan it is one of the few traditional forms of 
writing that is still extremely popular with 
the Japanese people. 

The haiku is a verse of three lines of 5-7-5 
syllables. The senryu is the same type of verse 
as the haiku but it is more humorous or sa- 
tirical in style. The tanka (also called waka) 
is a verse of five lines of 5-7-5-7-7 syllables. 
The senryu and tanka still enjoy some popu- 
larity with the Japanese people, but even 
their popularity is waning as the younger 
generation demands more and more of the 
Western approach. 

Besides the haiku, perhaps the only other 
traditional forms that receive a great deal of 
attention in Japan today are the ancient ka- 
buki play and the noh play. 

Apparently no more kabuki plays are being 
written today; however, the noh seems to be 
enjoying a writing revival in modern dress. 

In contrast with Western plays, the kabuki 
and noh are both inseparably combined with 
music and dance, and movements of the 
actors on stage is given more emphasis and 
meaning than is the dialogue. 


Writers 


Perhaps the contemporary writer most re- 
sponsible for the writing revival of the noh 
play is Yukio Mishima, an author renowned 
in Japan for his acting skills as well as his 
writing talents. 
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Mr. Mishima is 35 and a graduate of Tokyo 
University. He wrote his first short story at 


the age of 13, but did not consider writing 
professionally until he was 21. In 1954 he 
rose to writing fame the way so many young 
Japanese authors get recognition. He won a 
literary prize, the Shinchosha, for his book 
The Sound of the Waves. In 1957, for The 
Temple of the Golden Pavilion, he won an- 
other outstanding prize, the Yomiuri-Press 
literary prize. 

Although Mr. Mishima has received wide 
acclaim for his modern noh plays and for his 
outstanding acting ability, he prefers the 
novel form and still considers acting only a 
hobby, himself “‘of course, a writer!” 

And a dedicated writer he is! After an eve- 
ning of acting at the theater, he returns to his 
comfortable Tokyo quarters to work “every 
night from 11 PM until 5 AM.” His favorite 
subject mater is “psychological conflict ;” his 
favorite characters, “the post-war younger 
generation.” 


Yukio Mishima, novelist, playwright, actor. 


Miss Toyoko Yamazaki, at her home in suburban Osaka, Japan. 


Another writer who has begun to receive a 
great deal of acclaim is an ex-newspape! 
woman—a gentle person with a great deal of 
perseverance. Thirty-five years old and onl 
5’ 1” tall, Toyoko Yamazaki lives with het 
mother in one of the best residential areas in 
the suburbs of Osaka. Her two-story house is 
surrounded by a beautiful lawn and beds of 
flowers which she herself cultivates. 

Toyoko Yamazaki’s story is very typical of 
Japan’s up-and-coming writers today. 

“Some people call me a writing genius,’ 
she confides, “but I am not. I am only a hard 
worker. When I worked for the Mainichi 
newspaper in Osaka, I wrote my first novel, 
Noren, by utilizing my Sundays and holidays 
It took me 10 years. You see, I do not write 
fast. I think and think twice about every line 
and every word that I write.” 

Miss Yamazaki studied Japanese literature 
in college and became dissatisfied with the 
dominant Western influence that has been 


(Continued on page 78) 
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If you were to come home one day to find 
that your wife (or husband) had been hacked 
to bloody shreds all over the livingroom floor, 
you might burst into tears—or cheers—but 
surely the next thing that you would do is 
grab a telephone and call the police. 

T hey didn’t have telephones in the sixteenth 
century, nor police either. They didn’t have 
telephones even in the nineteenth century, 
though they did have police, of sorts, in some 
places. A writer of historic fiction has to keep 
reminding himself of facts like these. 

The business of making historical novels has 
been tuttutted and poohpoohed by some of 
our more highly placed reviewers, who imply 
that a person engaged in this business, like 
the writer of westerns or the writer of who- 
dunits, simply rolls and flours his word-dough 
and cuts out individual chapters with a 
cookie-cutter. 

It is not so; and as an oarsman in this par- 
ticular literary galley, I can’t help wondering 
what brings about the sneers of the seers. 
As Max Beerbohm has pointed out, these 
critics “wanted to be writers themselves, 
once.” But they can’t all be consumed by van- 
ity, nor does it seem likely that they’ve ail 
dreamed of writing, specifically, historical 
novels. The explanation must lie deeper than 
that. Something to do with an unhappy child- 
hood ? 

Granted that the stands do appear to be 
cluttered with historicals—is popularity alone 
to be held against a type of fiction? The Eliza- 
bethans loved Shakespeare, the best selling 
author of his day, but posterity has not 
scolded him for this. 

Of course there are some lousy historicals 
being published. But there are also some 
darned good ones. 

Much is made of the fact—and it is a fact— 
that sex and sadism have been sharply 
stepped up among historical novels. So what? 
These things have not been stepped up 
among the novels of modern times as well? 
Ha, ha. 

Sex and sadism are what the public de- 
mands, as any scribbler who hopes to be able 
to pay for last month’s pork chops had better 
know. Maybe it is a sin to bob in the wake of 
popular taste instead of striving to lead it, 
but sometimes, my masters, the suction gets 
too much for us. After all, a writer, like a 





| LOVE IT 


The author of eighteen published 
historical novels points to the 
peculiar difficulties encountered 
in his rewarding field. 


By Donald Barr Chidsey 





Sex and sadism—in public demand. 








blacksmith, can’t 
eat what he makes. 
He’s got to sell it. 

Every now and 
then reviewers 
doubt the authen- 
ticity of one of to- 
day’s historical nov- 
els. When they do, 
however, their com- 
plaints are oblique 
and timorous, for 
the truth is that 
they are shakey on 
the period stuff 
themselves. In any 
case, they do well 
to soft-pedal this 
charge of inaccu- 
racy. Today’s his- 
torical novelist is 
well aware that, though his readers may 
clamor for blood, beauty and bare torsos, 
they are infinitely more fussy about the 
accuracy of details than was the public a 
little while ago. As fora long while ago—well, 
no doubt, Dumas and Scott were men of 
great personal charm, and certainly they were 
natural story tellers; but as much could be 
said—and without a touch of irreverence— 
of Tom Costain, Kenneth Roberts, and Sam 
Shellebarger, who have strewed their novels 
with anachronisms as thick as raisins in a 
cake. Each of these contemporary writers 
was or is something of a historian in his own 
right, as many writers of historical novels 
these days are. (Shellebarger indeed was a 
professor of history at Princeton.) Whether 
Scott and Dumas wrote too fast or wrote too 
much, whether they didn’t have the facilities 
that modern writers have, whether their pub- 
lic was more gullible, or whether the two 
writers themselves just didn’t care, I don’t 
know. What I do know is that the costume 
novel today is better balanced, better thought 
out, and much more reliable as history than 
it was in the days of its youth. 








Never mind the impression those mattress- 
bosomed babes on the jacket give. The writer 
didn’t draw them. He seldom has anything to 
say about the jacket or the blurb. But he has 
checked the contents. 
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Bang Bang! 


A western writer's hero draws his six. 
shooter—he has six shots to dispose of. (1? rop. 
erly he should be given only five, since: few 
men in those times completely loaded i: re. 
volver, it being too dangerous to ride or «ven 
walk with a hammer resting on a live cap, a 
loaded chamber; but this is cavilling.) “The 
gangster in a cops-and-robbers tale yanks 
out his Colt and has eight slugs at his com- 
mand, or perhaps he totes a Mauser with a 
magazine attachment, allowing him twer.t) 
shots, or even a Thompson with a drum fee‘ 
and fifty shots, all of them automatic. It \ 
quite a different thing when the hero of a lat 
seventeenth century century novel produce; 
a pistol, In the first place, he probably has tc 
use both hands to lug it out. He certainly 
needs to use both of them to load it—for of 
course it wouldn’t be loaded: carrying such 
a mechanism loaded would be courting 
death. He must measure powder from a flask 
or horn, being careful that the powder is dry 
and that he doesn’t pour too little into the 
muzzle-—for then the ball wouldn’t be pro- 
pelled out of the barrel—nor yet too much, 
for fear of blowing the weapon to pieces and 
probably killing him into the bargain. He 
must then cut or mould a ball from the 
chunk of lead he carries for this purpose, 
unless he has had the foresight to mould it 
in advance. He must drop the ball into the 
muzzle while holding the muzzle up, and 
stuff a piece of wadding in on top of it. 
All of this he must ram home with a ramrod. 
Then he lifts the frizzen and wipes the pan. 
Either he jars the weapon with the heel of a 
hand or against his knee in order to force a 
little powder through the touch-hole and 
into the pan, or else he shakes out priming 
powder, a much finer powder, from another 
flask. After that all he has to do is pull back 
the striker, extend the thing at arm’s length, 
turn away his head—lest a sudden puff of 
wind cause a flare-back at the touch-hole 
and put out both his eyes—and pull the 
trigger. About half the time the thing won't 
go off anyway. 

A writer who has done much fencing— 
Raphael Sabatini, say—or, for that matter, 
myself—knows that no matter how good you 
are and no matter how fine the footing, you 
can’t hold off three or even two swordsmen 
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for more than a minute or so, much less 
attack and disarm them. That was all very 
well back in the days of the silent movies, 
when Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., might take on 
as many as five or six at a time. But it won’t 
do now. 

You will interject: Well, all right, what if 
they did button up their pants differently in 
the old days? They thought the same, didn’t 
they? They felt the same, didn’t they? 

The answer is: No, they didn’t. 

Human nature never changes, the unthink- 
ing will aver. But it does. It changes from 
place to place and from time to time. The 
latter change is so gradual that we do not 
ordinarily notice it; but if you go back a 
couple of centuries and live a few months 
with folks of that era—as you do, of course, 
when you write an historical novel—you will 
notice a great difference. People just didn’t 
hate and love in the same way then; and a 
few centuries before that they acted and re- 
acted still otherwise. These differences are 
profound. Loyalties were totally unlike those 
of the present day. Marriage was looked 
upon in a different light, as were home ties, 
and parental obligations. Religion was an- 
other thing, at least as it affected the average 
individual. Not only has physical scenery 
changed over the years, here, in Great 
Britain, and even in “old” countries like 
Italy and France, but the minds of men, too, 
are different. 

A writer who dips into the past—unless it 
be with a tongue-in-cheek tour de force like 
John Erskine’s The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy—must be at all times aware of this. 
It is comparatively easy to refrain from hav- 
ing a roundhead or a cavalier turn on the 
TV. It is not so easy to have a roundhead or 
a cavalier think and feel like a roundhead or 
a cavalier, particularly when their feelings 
must be made intelligible to a modern audi- 
ence that cannot be expected to project itself 
into another world as thoroughly as the nov- 
elist himself must do before he sits down at 
the typewriter. 

The man who makes historical novels must 
do more, must dig, dig, dig for facts, not in- 
termittently but all the time. He must be 
forever looking up details of dress, drink, de- 
portment, of funiture and food, of weapons 
and transportation, houses, class distinctions, 


prejudices, as well as of what he once thought 
were basic, eternal emotions. 

I suppose—I have never counted them— 
that there are about two thousand books on 
the shelves around me, here in my study. 
They have been accumulated not haphaz- 
ardly but carefully over many years. Few of 
them are novels. I’m‘ too busy writing novels 
to get a chance to read many. At least three 
quarters of them are reference books of one 
sort or another, books that I go to again and 
again. Even so, I must visit—sometimes sev- 
eral times a week—one or the other of three 
large nearby university libraries. Naturally, 
there are lots of times when I would rather 
be playing golf. But the readers are exacting. 
They like you to lay on the details, and thick. 
They like to be educated even while they’re 
being entertained so long as the process re- 
mains entirely painless. 


Zounds! Sacre Blue! 


For the writer, verbal pitfalls are especially 
numerous. They call for unnodding vigi- 
lance. There is nothing so annoying as a 
prithee-my-lord book. On the other hand, 
the basic speech patterns of the time and 
place in question must be indicated. Presum- 
ably, Frenchmen have always said, mais 
non! But have they always said, zut, alors! 

Once, in part because I thought that King 
John made such a wonderful villain, an even 
better one than Richard III, and in part be- 
cause I felt like a change of pace, I wrote a 
novel about England in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. Like Ivanhoe, and prob- 
ably for the same reason, it met with a mixed 
reception. People complained that there were 
many words in it they couldn’t understand, 
and they said that the publisher should have 
provided a glossary, a device that was indeed 
considered but was discarded from the fear 
that it would scare readers away: a book 
with a glossary looks hard to read. Yet what 
could I do? I wasn’t trying to show off; but 
there are no modern names for trebuchet, 
biscucta, gameson, dorter, garderobe, and a 
host of others; and it would have been writ- 


‘ing down to the reader to describe these 


items as they appeared. Well, I’ll never go 
that far back again. 

One of the first short stories I ever sold was 
medieval in its setting. This was to ADVEN- 
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TURE magazine. The editor liked the thing, 
but: “The truth is, Mr. Chidsey,” he said, 
“you've been pretty—well, careless.” 

I bridled. “In what way, may I ask?” 

“Well, you’ve let some modern slang words 
creep in.” 

Now I was horrified. I asked what slang 
words. 


“Well, here’s two I marked down—” 
They were “gab” and “wallop.” 


Catching up editors was a new game to me 
then and no doubt there was jubliation in 
my voice when I pointed out that both “wal- 
lop” and “gab” were used six hundred years 
ago in exactly the same senses that they are 
used today. Nevertheless, the man was right, 
if for the wrong reason. If he thought those 
words were out of place, chances were that 
the reader would too. So I struck them out. 


Not all words are so stable. Words change 
their meanings over the years, sometimes be- 
coming the opposites of what once they had 
been. Also, they change from place to place. 
If you were to say to a man from Massachu- 
setts, “Your ancestors crossed the sea because 
of their convictions,” he would purr with 
pleasure; whereas if you said that to a man 
from Australia, he’d knock your teeth out. 

I have just finished and sent off to the pub- 
lisher a novel laid mostly in St. Louis in the 
1840's, which I have titled FANCY-MAN. 
Whether in the title or in the text, I shall 








fight for that hyphen. Because they were a 
one time overdone—to-day, to-night, ever 
New-York—the average editor these day 
thinks that hyphens are sacrilegious. He tums 
pale and reaches for his pencil, at whatever 
cost to clarity, whenever he sees one. Now, 
a fancy-man, in the time of which I have 
written, was a kept man; whereas a fancy 
man (without hyphen) was just a man who 
was fancy, a dude, a dresser. The won 
“fancy” itself has undergone many altera 
tions since that time. If today a book wa 
published under the title FANCY MAN 
(without hyphen), it is likely that many 
readers would shy away from it, thinking it 
to be a book about a homosexual. 


In another story of approximately that same ae 


period, this one in New York, I had a man 
standing in the middle of a Washington 
Square drawing room: “He kagiged out hi 
turnip, shook it, studied it, sighed, put it 
back.” A few paragraphs further on, I fell 
to thinking about this sentence. If I wrote 
“turnip, as the large closed-face watches of 
that time were called—,” it would sound 
intolerably smug. So I simply substituted 
“watch” for “turnip.” It shows how careful 
you have to be. 

Magazines generally have little use for cos- 
tume stories. The movies and TV avoid them 
as too expensive to produce. On the other 
hand, the paperbacks like them, and so do 
the book clubs. The field, as yet, is not as 
overcrowded as 
many another, nor 
is it the scene of a 
cutthroat scramble, 
like Hollywood or 
Madison Avenue, 
where, as Leo Dur- 
ocher says, ‘‘Nice 
guys finish last.” 

To sum up: the 
business of writing 
historical fiction is 
vexatious, toilsome, 
time-consuming un- 
certain, and—enor- 
mously challenging. 
All the king’s horses 
and all the king’s 
men couldn’t drag 
me out of it. 
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To the surprise of practically no one, the 
book publishing business continues to boom. 
According to the American Book Publishers’ 
Council, 1959 sales, in dollar terms and in 
number of copies of books sold, increased 
12.6 percent over 1958. Paperbound adult 
trade books increased by 21.5 percent, uni- 
versity press publications by 17.7 percent. 
Sales totals have been increasing steadily for 
the last seven years at an accellerated clip. 
The 1959 figure is 72% higher than 1952. 

Books now figure importantly in Wall Street 
too. Last year Crowell-Collier acquired 15% 
of Macmillan stock, which it has been in- 
creasing ever since through purchases on the 
open market, until it now has a 39% stake. 
Though both companies keep denying that 
a full scale merger looms ahead, it seems 
likely that the Crowell-Collier share will 
continue to grow. 

Howard W. Sams declared a dividend of 
$1.25 per share, and Bobbs-Merrill, a sub- 
sidiary of Sams, at the same time declared a 
dividend of $1.12 per share. 


Expansion 


Western Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany is changing its name to Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., and is making huge 
blocks of stock available to the public for the 


By Pauline Bloom 


Photo: Jack McCain 


purposes of extensive expansion, which calls 
for spending $4,650,000 during 1960. There 
will be a 20,000 square foot addition to the 
Hannibal, Mo. plant, and a new 19,000 
square foot building at Poughkeepsie, New 
York. 

1959 has been the best year yet for Western 
with total sales of $92,294,292, an increase of 
$7 million over 1959. Now the firm has ac- 
quired all the stock of a French company, 
Les Editions Des Deux Cogs d’Or, in addi- 
tion to its recently formed Editions Gra- 
phique Internationales. 

Right now European markets seem to be 
showing even greater potentials than domes- 
tic ones, and Western, like other firms, is 
making the most of them. President H. E. 
Johnson said, “By the purchase of Cogs d’Or, 
we will not only have the opportunity to ex- 
pand the distribution of Western’s products 
in European markets, but will have the bene- 
fits of the creative efforts of the European 
subsidiary.” And he added: “It is becoming 
apparent that world markets hold for us the 
potential factor of growth that the United 
States has already provided for us.” 

Here in New York, Western has leased 
three floors of an enormous new building 
now going up at 850 Third Avenue. Some- 
time in April, 1961, many of Western’s edi- 
torial and sales subsidiaries will occupy the 
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35,000 square feet of office space. The rent 
will be $214,000 a year for the first 10 years, 
and $290,000 a year for the next 10 years. 
The editorial needs of the various depart- 
ments of Western are given in detail in the 


July, 1960 New York Market Letter. 


Another expansion, this time by way of an- 
other consolidation, is that of World Pub- 
lishing Company which has acquired Meri- 
dian Books, through a transaction which in- 
volved several hundred thousand dollars. 
The pattern is now a familiar one, with each 
side protesting, that each side of the coin will 
retain its individuality, and continue with its 
special projects. Nevertheless it becomes one 
coin which, when flipped, must carry both 
sides with it. 

Meridian will have full editorial autonomy, 
said Ben D. Zevin, president of World. “It is 
presently planned that Meridian will con- 
tinue to operate as a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary of World Publishing Company. Meri- 
dian’s publishing program will remain under 
the direction of its founder and president, 
Arthur A. Cohen.” 

Both firms will move into new mid-town 
quarters this Fall, but as this is written the 
address is not ready to be released. Mail ad- 
dressed to World at 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City 19, and to Meridian at 12 
East 22nd Street, New York City, will of 
course be forwarded. 

World is the largest bible publisher in the 
country and it issues many dictionaries and 
other reference books, as well as volumes on 
science, politics, social subjects, etc. But 
there is interest here too in non-fiction of a 
lighter nature, and of course in fiction too. 
You may submit either the completed work 
or a full outline and several chapters. 

The editor-in-chief is William Targ, the 
senior editor Donald Friede, the managing 
editor Jerome Fried. 


Meridian publishes high-quality hardcover 
and paperback books. There are no limita- 
tions as to subject matter, but the audience 
is sophisticated, scholarly. A full query with 
a few sample chapters is a good idea here. 

This firm also puts out two magaiznes in 
book form, History and Nosie SavacE. 
You have to read these magazines before you 
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can hope to write for them. On the stands 


right now is the second issue of Nosie 
SavacE and the third issue of History. 

For History, stay away from the too nar- 
rowly specialized subject, and at the same 
time from the mass-appeal ideas and treat- 
ments. Best lengths are from 3000 to 5000 
words. 

NoBLE SAVAGE uses provocative fiction and 
non-fiction of high literary quality. If you 
can compete with writers like Arthur Miller, 
Saul Bellow, John Berryman, Ralph Ellison, 
etc., this market is for you. 

The president is Arthur A. Cohen, the edi- 
tor Aaron Asher, of both the books and 
magazines. 

Here’s a brand-new publishing house, Rudo 
S. Globus, Inc. The address is 40 West 55th 
Street, New York City 19. 

The president, Rudo S. Globus, has recently 
completed his doctorate work in social phi- 
losophy and philosophical anthropology. Mr. 
Globus was an Army intelligence officer dur- 
ing World War II, and received his training 
in publishing by working with Richard L. 
Simon of Simon and Schuster. 

Already 40 writers are signed up. At a time 
in the publishing world when more and more 
houses are moving into larger and larger cor- 
porate structures, it is good to see a new firm 
move brightly into the picture which is going 
to emphasize individuality and close, per- 
sonal cooperation between author and pub- 
lisher. “Here,” Mr. Globus said, “we don’t 
start with a gimmick or an exploitation ad- 
vantage, and look for a writer who will fit in. 
We start with the writer and see what we can 
do with his ideas and his talents. And the 
writer doesn’t have to be a TV personality or 
the President of the United States. All he has 
to be is a good writer. But this we insist on. 
He must be a good writer.” 

Send in an outline and a few sample chap- 
ters. 

Until now, Orion Press, 30 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 11, has been publishing only 
distinctive works of non-fiction, which of 
course it will continue to do. The subject 
may be anything, so long as the author knows 
it well, and writes about it with authority 
and style. 

This Fall for the first time the Orion list 
contains books of fiction too, and this house 
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is now receptive to more novels of high 
calibre. The first two Orion Press novels are 
Strangers by Albert Memmi, and Peter 
Perry, a first novel by Michael Campbell. 
The publisher and editor here is Howard 
Greenfield. In the case of non-fiction he 
would prefer to see an outline and a few 
sample chapters. If your contemplated sub- 
mission is a book, better send in the whole 
thing. 


University Presses are Jumping on 
the Paperback Bandwagon 


If anything, the academic gowns and mortar- 
boards are a distinct advantage in the present 
paperback boom, as the largest advances 
right now are being made by the quality 
and scholarly paperbacks. 

Yale University Press is now occupying new, 
largely expanded quarters at 149 York Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. The building con- 
tains 52,000 square feet, so that for the first 
time in thirty years all departments will be 
housed under one roof. The books published 
here are mostly of a scholarly nature, and a 
query first would be a good idea all around. 

The New York office is at 386 First Avenue, 
and the manager here is Arthur Brook. 

This month Columbia University Press is 
publishing its first regular list of paperback 
books, 10 titles from its own backlist to start 
with. The books will be priced up to $1.75. 

The editor of the paperback list is Donald 
Brown. He emphasized that the list would 
be largely scholarly or technical, so that 
writers would in most cases have to be drawn 
from the experts in any particular field. 

The free-lance writer has a better chance 
here in the regular hard-bound department, 
though here too, as Mr. Brown said, “We 
have to justify everything we publish on 
scholarly grounds.” No fiction. Columbia 
University Press is at 2960 Broadway, New 
York City 27. 


Oxford University Press, Inc., 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 16, has launched a 
new series of paperbacks. Most of the titles, 
at least in the beginning, will be drawn from 
Oxford books published originally in Eng- 
land. But the chances are pretty good that, 
like other publishers who start paperback 


projects with their own backlists, Oxford too 
will eventually broaden the scope of this de- 
partment. 

In the New York office the trade editors are 
Whitney Blake and Sheldon Meyer. 


Richard Rosen Associates, 13 East 22nd 
Street, New York City 10, which had pre- 
viously devoted most of its efforts to how-to- 
do-it books, is celebrating its tenth anniver- 
sary by starting a new line of “Careers in 
Depth” books. These will be hardcover books 
selling for $2.95 which will help young peo- 
ple decide on careers. 

Some of the titles coming out this month 
are: Your Future in Architecture, by Rich- 
ard Roth, of the firm which is designing the 
giant new Grand Central Station Building 
here in New York; Your Future in the 
Fashion World, edited by Olive Gately, with 
chapters by Pauline Trigere, and other ex- 
perts in the field; Your Future in Television, 
by Ralph Herrod, CBS producer. Get the 
idea? There will be 101 titles published in 
this series. 

Each book will run to about 40,000 words, 
and must be written by someone who is actu- 
ally working in the field—successfully. Be- 
cause so many subjects are already in the 
works or spoken for, your best bet is a letter 
of query, setting forth your qualifications 
both as a writer and as an expert in the field 
you have in mind. The editor of this series is 
Richard Harris. 


Left to right: Jerome Barry, Jean Potts, Veron- 
ica Parker Johns, Vincent Price, Charles Sam- 
uels, Herbert Brean. 
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Sterling Publishing Co. Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16, is issuing a new 
line of paperback books about hobbies and 
recreational activities, which will be priced 
at $1. Here again, to begin with, the early 
lists will be reprints of the Sterling hard- 
cover books. About 40 or 50 of these titles 
will be put out a year. 

The hard-cover department publishes 
books on hobbies, sports, recreational sub- 
jects, educational books, science and elec- 
tronics for children. About 50 titles a year 
are published here. Some are adult books, 
some for children, others could be of interest 
to both. There is no adult fiction. For child- 
ren, picture story books are a possibility, as 
are mysteries for “middle-aged” children, (8 
to 12). 

The president and sales manager is David 
A. Boehm, the managing editor Barbara 
Hall. “Please, no completed manuscripts,” 
Miss Hall begged. “We can report much 
more promptly on letters of inquiry or out- 
lines with sample chapters.” 


Good News in Magazines, Too 


Pocket Books, Inc. and Ed McBain Proper- 
ties, Inc. are publishing a new magazine, Ep 
McBaIn’s Mystery MacazineE, which will 
use original material only, with Ed McBain 
acting as editor. 

Here’s what they want: Novels, 20,000 to 
25,000 words which will bring $1,000; novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words, $500; short 
stories of 5000 to 6000 words, $250; short- 
short stories 2000 to 3500 words, $100; arti- 
cles 4000 to 5000 words, $200. Payment is 
immediate, and reports are promised within 
two weeks. All the material must of course 
be deeply involved with a strong mystery ele- 
ment. Don’t throw in violence and sex for the 
sake of violence and sex, but where these 
subjects are an integral part of the story, they 
will be acceptable. 


Make your submissions to Ed McBain, 
editor, E> McBatn’s Mystery Macazine, 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 20, N.Y. 

Speaking of mysteries, members of Mystery 
Writers of America were recently invited to a 
special preview private screening of The Fall 
of the House of Usher, starring Vincent Price. 
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Don’t miss this one. It’s a chiller-diller. 

Boris Pasternak, author of Doctor Zhivago, 
was elected an Honorary Member of the 
American Academy and the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters shortly before his 
death. On being informed of his election Mr. 
Pasternak cabled to Douglas Moore, Presi- 
dent of the Academy: “Most modest and 
heartfelt thanks for the election to you and 
the colleagues the membership isa high pride 
honor distinction to me but undertake noth- 
ing before having obtained my letter.” 

The instructions to “undertake nothing” re- 
ferred to the customary bestowal of the in- 
signia of honorary membership on foreign 
writers, artists and composers by the United 
States Ambassador or some other American 
emissary. Mr. Pasternak fell fatally ill before 
he could write the promised letter, so he 
never received his insignia or citation in a 
public ceremony, although they were mailed 
to him. 

For those of you who are experts in ceramics 
and minerals, here is a new monthly trade 
magazine market, the first issue of which will 
be outin October. It will be circulated among 
producers of lime, cement, gypsum and all 
other heat processed non-metallic minerals. 
Articles are wanted dealing with these prod- 
ucts, with management in these fields, safety, 
production problems, distribution, etc. 

The editor of the new magazine is Sidney 









“Education is security” 
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Levine, who is also technical editor for CE- 
RAMIC AGE, put out by the same house. CE- 
rAMIC AGE uses articles which deal speific- 
ally with ceramic production. You really 
have to be an engineer or somehow an expert 
in these fields to write for these books. But 
Sid is one of the nicest editors I know, and if 
you can produce what he wants, he’s a per- 
son you can work with. Oh, yes, he is himself 
an expert engineer. 

Better use queries here. Send them to Ce- 
ramic Publications, Inc., 2728 Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Notes 


“Men who read more achieve more.” This 
statement was made not by a writer or an 
educator but by the International Paper 
Company which has set out to prove it 
through statistics in a series of ads in FoRTUNE 
and Reaper’s Dicest. This is an enormously 
expensive advertising project, but it is sure to 
be productive in encouraging more reading. 
Here is the comment of Harold K. Guinz- 
burg, president of The Viking Press: “It is 
welcome indeed to have a great company 
join in the much-needed effort to make the 
public aware of the values we are dealing 
with.” 


By the time you read this, your reporter will 
be traveling through England, France and 
Germany, visiting the International Book 
Fair in Frankfurt, and talking to European 
publishers. There is a growing integration of 
publishing ventures between American and 
European publishers, and I shall report on 
these in my forthcoming articles. This trip is 
between New York Market Letter deadlines, 
so there will be no interruption. 


Following a three-month study, The Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Social Studies, issued 
an indictment of segments of the textbook 
industry for “pussy-footing” and “sugar- 
coating” the crimes of the Hitler period in 
German history. The report urged writers 
and publishers “to present the ghastly story 
of Nazi crimes and bestiality in their true 
perspective.” 

Some of the book publishers still feel that 
the slaughter should not be “overplayed.” 


Harvey Mutzfeld, head of the high school 
editorial department for D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston said these aspects of the period 
were “played down.” Harcourt Brace vice 
president John McCallum saw no need for 
revision in spite of the fact that the firm’s 
The World’s History cuts the victims’ death 
toll in half, ‘“‘an estimated 3,000,000” instead 
of the well established figure of 6,000,000. 


Contests and Awards 


Publishers from six nations have arranged 
for two international fiction prizes of $10,000 
each, beginning May 1, 1961. These firms 
are Grove Press, the American member; Li- 
brairie Gallimard of France, Giulio Einaudi 
of Italy, Ernst Rowohlt Verlag of Germany, 
Weidenfield & Nicolson of Britain, and Edi- 
torial Seix & Barral of Spain. 

The Prix Formentor will be for the best un- 
published manuscript submitted to any one 
of these six publishers; the prize: an advance 
of $10,000 against royalties. 

The second award, International Publish- 
ers’ Prize, is an outright $10,000 grant for a 
work of fiction, either published or unpub- 
lished, by a living writer, written in any 
language. The choice will be made by an 
international jury composed of writers, crit- 
ics and editors. For further details write to 
Mr. Barney Rosset, Grove Press, 64 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City 3. 

ALFRED Hitcucock’s Mystery MacazINE 
is running a short story contest in which the 
first prize is $1500, second prize $750, third 
prize $500. And there are eight additional 
special awards, of $250 each. These prizes in- 
clude publication rights in ALFRED HitTcu- 
cocks’ Mystery MacazingE, and all foreign 
serial publication rights. Preferred lengths 
are from 2000 to 8000 words. 

Send your entries to ALFRED HircHcock’s 
Mystery Macazine, Box 218, Universal 
City, California. Deadline is November 30, 
1960. 

Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc., publishers of 
Wuo’s Wuo In America and other bio- 
graphical reference works, has instituted an 
annual award in the field of General Biog- 
raphy. 

The award, according to Jackson Martin- 
dell, publisher, consists of a cash. award of 
(Continued on page 72) 
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By Peggy Cameron King 


Analyze what? Realize what? If you ana- 
lyze a magazine you'll realize what the editor 
wants. Perhaps you'll realize that this mar- 
ket is not for you. It would be a waste of 
time and postage to submit material that ob- 
viously is not suited to the personality of that 
publication. Certainly a magazine has per- 
sonality. This one is lusty and male, that one 
is rural and practical; this one is glamorous 
and exotic, that one is intellectual and inspi- 
rational. 

Perhaps you'll realize that a given market 
might be for you if you revise to suit its needs. 
Or you may realize that here is the logical 
place for the effort that you had despaired of 
getting published. Just as there’s a man for 
every maid, there’s a market for every manu- 
script. At least, like the hopeful spinster, I 
like to think so. 

From your detailed analysis of a magazine 
you will learn its reader interest and you'll 
acquire much incidental information that 
will help you with both phases of becoming a 
successful writer—the business of creating 
and the business of selling. There are tricks 
of technique to both. The artists who flock 
to the Louvre to copy the old masters real- 
ize the value of such study and analysis. 


Magazine Cover Subtitles 
Describe Its Personality 


Naturally, you'll look first at the magazine 
cover. Its artistic calibre is usually indicative 
of the quality within. The name of the publi- 
cation will be an attention-getter but may 
sometimes be ambiguous or inadequate. So 
make note of the subtitle or epigram that 
sometimes follows as indicative of the edi- 
torial policy. REpBook is “The magazine for 
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Ij You Analyze, 
You'll Realize 
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young adults,” so don’t mail them pieces fi 
about retirement. ParRENTs, “on rearing chil- re 
dren from the crib to college,” is obviously 0 
interested in material beyond the pre-school y 
scope of most baby markets. SuBuRBIA Topay, e 
“The magazine of pleasant places,” won’t be J a 
interested in data on slum-clearance projects. it 


McCatv’s is, “The magazine of together- 
ness.” Guiweposts offers, “A practical guide V 
to successful living.” INGENUE “goes to the — n 
heart of young girls.” THe AMERICAN Home I 
is “a service magazine.” Basy Taxx specifi- J y 
cally offers “information every new mother § |i 
wants and needs.” Sunset states that it is 
“The magazine of Western living,” thus giv- — a 
ing it geographical limitations. TRUE is spe- | 
cifically “The man’s magazine. “Almostevery § tl 
magazine provides this same valuable infor- 
mation in the subtitle. 


Turn to the Index Page 


There’s more to be learned here than maga- te 
zine contents. Down at the bottom you'll find § p 
the publishing and editorial address. You'll § h 
find out how often the magazine is published. § t) 
Most national publications appear monthly, § o 
although Sunday supplements need material § e 
weekly (but not so much of it). Naturally § t 
there’ll be more competition and less need § Iz 
for material in those distributed only quar- 
terly. 

There'll be a note about copyright, e.g., 
“Anything appearing in Boy’s Lire may not 
be reprinted wholly or in part without per- 
mission,” or there will simply be a statement 
of “all rights reserved.” You know, thus, that 
publication therein safeguards your product. 
You needn’t worry about copyright. After a 
reasonable interval you may apply to the 
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magazine for a release that will permit you to 
sell the material for reprint elsewhere. 

Now study the masthead. The list of editors 
will be short if the publication is of small or 
specialized circulation. Established slicks will 
have a long list ranging from Editor-in-Chief 
and Managing Editor through various Asso- 
ciate Editors, Editorial Assistants, perhaps 
Copy Readers. If your rejection has been in 
the form of a personal note instead of a 
printed slip, be encouraged and check the 
editorial list to determine the status of your 
correspondent. If your piece passed success- 
fully the first readers or assistants and was 
referred through the hierarchy to the Feature 
or Managing Editor, you almost made it! 
Your work merited “serious consideration” 
even though finally rejected, so be sure to 
address your next submission to your pen pal 
in person. He’s already favorably predisposed. 

In many large magazines you will find the 
various editors assigned to specific depart- 
ments such as Art, Travel, Fiction, Articles, 
Homemaking, Beauty, Health, etc. Address 
your material to the one concerned. A long 
list of “contributing editors” on the mast- 
head would indicate that most pieces are by 
assignment to authorities, so your chances 
of acceptance as a freelance layman are less 
than in a secondary market. 


The Table of Contents Indicates 
Magazine’s Range of Interest 


Very rewarding will be your analysis of the 
table of contents. The material offered will 
probably be classified under department 
headings which are themselves significant of 
the magazine’s range of interest. Some peri- 
odicals are aimed at a special field such as 
education, sports, or religion, and their con- 
tents will be restricted accordingly. But most 
large circulation periodicals strive for variety 
to appeal to a wide audience. 

In this particular magazine, how much 
fiction is used? Is the author a man or a 
woman? A big name? Or an unknown? 
You’ll read the stories in full later but right 
now take a look at length. Is there a short- 
short? A novelette? What is the average 
length? A look at the title and the illustra- 
tions will indicate the general mood of the 
story. Adventure? Romance? Domestic di- 


lemma? Science fiction? Humor? Is the pro- 
tagonist eight, eighteen, or eighty? This is 
significant. 

Analyze the nonfiction index likewise. What 
columns are staff written? Note how many 
articles are about celebrities and whether 
ghost-written or “as told to.” How many of 
the writers are unknowns? What seems to be 
the subject interest? Is the emphasis on com- 
munity projects, marriage, health, biography, 
current events, human interest? Are there 
any informal essays? Short features at the 
back or the front of the book? How many in- 
formational how-to’s are used? To what age 
group, which sex, what cultural class is the 
appeal? 

Study The Format 


Notice the prevalence of statistical summa- 
ries and boxed tabulations. You can use caps 
and underscoring to make your points equally 
effective and eye-catching. And notice what 
the magazine favors for illustrations. Per- 
haps they assign staff artists or photographers 
to the project or perhaps they use pictures 
supplied by the author. Can you supply line 
drawings or illustrative photographs (pref- 
erably eight by ten glossies)? Perhaps this 
magazine likes the photo story and might be 
interested in a series suitably captioned. 

There’ll be other features to note besides 
fiction and article content. Even the adver- 
tisements will reflect the magazine’s interest 
and influence. Are there cartoons? Cross- 
word puzzles? Quizzes and questionnaires? 
Light verse or serious poetry? Are short 
fillers used? Anecdotes? The beginner should 
not scorn opportunities offered in contributor 
columns. Writing a letter to an editor, or tell- 
ing an anecdote with the vitality and punch 
that earn publication is an exercise in crafts- 
manship. 

You can improve your skill at improvising 
titles by a study of those in the magazines. 
Notice the frequent use of alliteration, of neg- 
ative titles, of questions. Frequently you'll 
find the terse, provocative title that catches 
your attention followed by a subtitle that 
more clearly explains the subject matter. 

Now that you’ve familiarized yourself with 
the general content of this particular maga- 
zine you are ready for more detailed study. 
Read it from cover to cover. I told you maga- 
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zines have personalities. Get better ac- 
quainted. And as a helpful courtesy to both 
writers and editors, do take time to write a 
letter of commendation about any piece that 
you particularly enjoy. 

Leads and conclusions are important in 
both fiction and nonfiction. You'll find in 
your analysis that the successful writer got 
your attention with the first sentence. How 
did he do it? Note the smooth transitions be- 
tween sentences, paragraphs, and ideas. Fol- 
low the organization of the writer’s material 
as he leads you to an effective closing. It’s 
not haphazard. Analyze and you'll realize! 

Insofar as possible you will adapt your style 
to the market. Note that I say “adapt,” not 
“ape.” An account of early railroading in 
Canada would need to be factual and in- 
formative for TRAINs but you’d need to em- 
phasize the drama of a single incident if you 
were offering it to MACLEAN’s as a Canadi- 
anecdote. 


You don’t have to be sitting at a typewrite! 
to further your career as a writer. You may 
be waiting in the dentist’s office or the beauty 
parlor. Use the time to advantage by analyz. 
ing the available magazines, especially the 
ones you don’t have. My doctor subscribes to 
several travel and hobby magazines and | 
don’t mind how long he keeps me waiting. 
And sometimes I get my hair done just to 
catch up on the latest confessions, movie and 
glamour magazines. I don’t dare browse too 
long at the magazine racks in the stores but 
I am always welcome in the periodicals room 
of the library. I have profited just as much 
from the time spent in analysis as from the 
time I spend in writing. 

You’re ready to submit to the magazine with 
increased hope of success as a result of your 
study. Now get out your notes for details on 
length, taboos, rate of payment, and query 
requirements. Then get that manuscript in 
the mail! 





PHOBIA PROBING 


As a writer it is sometimes essential to know Phobias, of which there are approximately six 
hundred! Below are listed twenty of the more common, with their definitions a bit mixed up 


in the right-hand column. How many can you match correctly? Answers on page 77. 


Gynephobia 
Claustrophobia 
Bacillophobia 
Domatophobia 
Acrophobia 
Astraphobia 
Autophobia 
Ombrophobia 
Pathophobia 
Sitiophobia 
Trichophobia 
Taphephobia 
Galeophobia 
Belonephobia 
Noctiphobia 
Zoophobia 
Pediophobia 
Kenophobia 
Aphiphobia 
Aerophobia 


Morbid fear of disease 

Dread of hair 

Fear of taking food 

Dread of pins and needles 

Fear of being in an enclosed place 
Fear of rain 

Morbid dread of night 

Fear of children or dolls 

Dread of bees or their sting 
Dread of or aversion to women 
Dread of animals 

Fear of large open spaces 

Dread of drafts or being in the air 
Dread of cats 

Fear of microbes 

Fear of being in a house 

Insane fear of being buried alive 
Dread of solitude or being alone 
Fear of lightning 

Dread of high objects or height 
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HOW TO 
AVOID 
WRITER'S 
BLOCK 


Here is an article that actually 
shows how W riter’s Block is 
good for you. Is the blackout 
your signpost or downfall? 


By F. A. Rockwell 


Les also called “Black Moment,” “Mental 
Short-circuit,” “Slump,” “Freezing Up,” 
“Dead End,” “Dry Spell,” “Creative Black- 
out,” “Plot Paralysis” and other names,— 
this stoppage of inspirational flow that every 
writer experiences at some time or other. 
What should you do when it occurs? Blow 
out your brains? Dive off Eiffel Tower? De- 
cide you’re not cut out to be a writer and 
trade your typewriter in on bongos? Accept 
it as part of the game and twiddle your 
thumbs until it passes? All these are danger- 
ously wrong and the last one not only wastes 
time, but can become habit forming. 

What should you do, then? Fortunately, 
there’s no guaranteed inspirational-catharsis, 
no magic mental Drain O to undo the stop- 
page. I say “fortunately” because Writer’s 
Block can be your best friend if you learn 
to understand how and why it happens. It 
can be a symptom, like the pain that warns 
you of disease before it’s too late, or the 


emergency brake that keeps your car from 


plunging over a cliff. If your story or article 
is careening off in the wrong direction, your 
all-knowing unconscious mind may put on 
the brakes, for, as Dwight V. Swain says: 
“Slumps come when a writer’s subconscious 
story sense rebels against structional defects 
in his plotting.” It’s true that you’re not as 
likely to be stymied if you have surefire 
knowledge of the specific techniques and if 
you work out your formula, market-slant, 
basic principal and abstract values before 
starting to write your story (play or article). 
That’s alright for middle-of-the-story 
blocks,” you say, “but what about those arid 
blanks or blackouts that won’t let you get 
started at all?” Do you fume with envy at the 
prolific pros who have as much trouble 
stopping writing as you do starting? Does 
this mean that the prolific pros are writers 
and you are not? Not at all. If you can find 
a truly honest writer (and I doubt it) he'll 
confess to having suffered many slumps... 
and may even offer remedies, for there have ~ 








been as many suggested cures for Writer’s 
Block as there have for hiccoughs. 


So let’s face Fact One of Writing Life: 
Writer’s Block does not mean you are not a 
writer, in fact it’s one of the occupational 
hazards and signs that you are. Fact Two is 
that what will help another writer conquer 
Writer’s Block may make yours worse. Who- 
dunit-writer Jack Webb says he needs 2 mar- 
tinis: one to unwind the spring from the 
day’s problems and the second to wind up 
his mood to write. But two martinis (or even 
one-and-a-half) may make you want to do 
anything else but write! And before you let 
yourself be impressed by Norman Mailer’s 
drastic sources of inspiration, or remember 
other writers who depend on alcohol or dope, 
perhaps you’d better visit a narcotics’ or 
drunk ward of your city hospital or remem- 
ber that Beaudelaire who turned to alcohol, 
ether, opium and hashish, wound up a 
speechless, helpless invalid. Realizing this,— 
that each writer is a different individual and 
must discover his own unique mainsprings to 
inspiration,— let’s look at how others have 
overcome Writer’s Block . . . without danger 
of being trapped by any one example. 

Ever since there have been writers at all, 
they've combatted Writer’s Block with a 
strange array of weapons. One writer is said 
to have hit himself in the head to get ideas, 
and when his friend came to see him and 
found a big bruiser pummeling him the 
writer grinned and said, “I sold my first 
story. Now I can afford a secretary.” Almost 
any sensory stimulus has been used to un- 
block the stoppage. Taking a bath has stim- 
ulated many geniuses from Archimedes to 
Irving Berlin. Perfumes have inspired so 
many writers that Huysmans actually des- 
cribes the scale of scents and their value as 
intellectual stimuli hundreds of years before 
Smellovision. Schiller wrote best when smell- 
ing rotten apples or keeping his feet in ice to 
direct the circulation of blood to his brain. 
Rousseau and Shelley bared their heads to 
the sun to increase their writing-powers, but 
Wordsworth stood bare-headed for hours in 
the rain, insisting that the pummeling of rain 
gave him his greatest ideas. Fancy clothes or 
special colors inspire some. Many authors 
and poets have written their best works to 
music: Burns to the accompaniment of Scot- 
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tish airs, Keats to the mellifluity of Haydn’s 
symphonies, even top-photographer’s model 
Suzy Parker has to play music before she be- 
gins to model. She takes records and a rec- 
ord-player to an appointment, arrives early 
enough to play the music until it works her 
almost up to a frenzy of confidence of “ecsta- 
sy in the self.” Only then does she photgraph 
so equisitely that she is the highest-paid 
model in the world. 


Ah, There is the Secret! 


Not what you do to battle the block, but the 
confidence it gives you in yourself, your 
“ecstasy in the self.” Many modern scribblers 
spend fortunes going to psychiatrists to cure 
mental blackouts, but we’ll bring a successful 
psychoanalyst to you. “These stalemates are 
stirctly from the unconscious,” says Consult- 
ing Psychologist Bernice Knebel, “therefore 
you must go to your unconscious mind for 
the cure. The key to a Block lies in how you 
feel about yourself, what you have to offer as 
a person.” She says that the blocked writer 
has written himself into a corner and the one 
way out is to have greater compassion for 
himself, just as he’d have for another person 
who is trapped. Ony when you know yourself 
and your unconscious mind (which is often 
in contradiction to your conscious) will a 
flash of light give you new insight on your- 
self to go ahead. 

“First, ask yourself why you want to write,” 
advises Analyst Knebel. “There’s no right 
answer. It’s an individual matter and if 
you're honest, you’ll get a different answer 
every time and as you go into deeper'gradu- 
ations of motivation you'll help relax the ten- 
sion and release the block.” If you feel you 
must write to substantiate yourself, this is 
really a paradoxical desire to abnegate your- 
self . . . thus you block yourself immediately, 
your unconscious throws sand in your gears 
and you can’t write. Try to be honest and 
work through the phony reasons to the real 
ones. Do you want a label? To stand out in 
a group? To attract attention and gain ap- 
probation? If you must write to be somebody, 
you'll be afraid those you want to attract will 
be disappointed in what you write. Foiled 
again. Prove you’re somebody without writ- 
ing. Are you afraid of failures? Why? Every- 
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one fails occasionally; there’s a need to fail. 
Is your individual failure-fear a way of pun- 
ishing yourself or hurting someone else: a 
domineering parent or a nagging spouse? If 
you were a success, who would care? If you 
wrote a best-seller, who would be happiest 
about it? Would you still want to write if no 
one cared how good you are? Fitzgerald was 
a splendid writer but no one came to his fun- 
eral. Psychoanalyst Knebel urges you to try 
to find pleasure in your own writing and joy 
in yourself rather than being dependent on 
the adulation of others. “Don’t become a 
slave to approbation or you will be motivated 
from the outside rather than the inside and 
this defeats creativity. 

Don’t let yourself be stymied by the feeling 
that there’s nothing new, everything’s been 
said and the market is already glutted with 
books on every subject. Convince yourself 
that your own hard knocks, disillusionment 
and disappointments give you uniqueness. 
This will make you realize you are different, 
therefore you have something individual to 
offer. When you feel you are unique you 
realize your value to others. Only then do 
you write your best. If you recognize and 
analyze each block and try to conquer it, 
you won't be hit by the same block again.” 

In addition to developing a deep knowl- 
edge of yourself, your subject and the basic 
techniques and mechanics of writing, there 
are other aids to defeating Writer’s Block: 

1. Increase your range of interests, hobbies, 
friends. Go to night school, learn skin-diving, 
bowling, golf, tennis, bridge, square-dancing. 
.. . Seize every opportunity to broaden your 
areas of awareness, always being on the look- 
out for gimmicks, characters and ways to en- 
rich your writing. As Storm Jameson says: 
“A writer can never afford a holiday from 
idea-seeking. He must learn neither to evade 
nor waste any personal experience. He must 
get it down on paper and then utilize it.” 
Learn to understand and get along with 
people, but also learn to get away from them. 
Almost every great poet, philosopher and 
thinking writer has derived his greatest in- 
spiration in solitude, often walking in the 
woods or relaxing in a meadow. Even as a 
boy, Robert Louis Stevenson was dubbed 
“idler” because of his frequent spells of ap- 


parently doing nothing. But he was thinking 








-the necessary preamble to good writing, 
and he always carried two books with him: 
one to read and one to write in. Shelly, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Wordsworth got 
their ideas from and in the woods, and when 
Robert Frost was teased about his solitary 
hikes and asked: “What do you do walking 
by yourself in the woods?” he replied, “I 
gnaw bark!” We, too, need to escape tech- 
nological civilization and “gnaw bark,” med- 
itate, and ponder Emerson’s essay on Nature, 
in which he writes: “In the woods we return 
to reason and faith!” 

2. Write about pleople, places and subjects 
you know well and have empathy for. Con- 
centrate on writing stuff that you sincerely 
enjoy reading and choose a premise that 
coincides with your own philosophy. If you 
try to force yourself to write something that 
antagonizes you, your unconscious mind will 
stage a sit-down strike which, of course, is 
one of the commonest causes of Writer’s 
Block. 

3. Don’t fall into the habit of starting stories 
that you do not finish. On the other hand 
don’t “kill the ball” with one script, spending 
too much writing and rewriting time on it 
until it becomes stale. Many writers have best 
results when they have two or three projects 
in the works at once, enabling them to break 
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the tedium and montony of, say, a novel, 
with the writing of a quicker-paced short 
scripi. 

4. Establish deadlines, word limits and a reg- 
ular writing schedule of a certain number of 
hours and a set number of words every day. 
Three writing hours at the same time every 
day, seven days a week is better than 20 con- 
centrated hours in one day and then none for 
another week. 

5. If you must interrupt or end your daily 
writing stint, never stop at the end of a sen- 
tence or a scene, but in the middle, while the 
next words and actions are bright in your 
mind. You'll find it much easier to get back 
into the swing next day or whenever you 
return to continue it, 

6. If you come to a block or a blackout, in- 
stead of sweating and stewing over what 
should come next, retype the last page once 
or twice until the story action moves forward 
of its own accord. 

7. If any section of vour script seems to be 
confused or muddled write it out in the sim- 
plest terms or in a letter to yourself or a 
friend, then build it up to match the rest of 
the story. 

8. If you are tempermental or moody with 
exhuberant, highly ispired and productive 
days alternating with low, depressing, dry- 
spell, learn to anticipate the moods before- 
hand and exploit them. Does this verse from 
the Van Nuys News fit you? 


“Some days my thoughts are just cocoons— 
All cold and dull and blind— 

They hang from dripping branches in 
The gray wood of my mind. 

And other days they drift and shine, such 
Free and flying things— 

I find the gold dust in my hair, left 
By their brushing wing . . .” 


Most writers experience a seemingly unac- 
countable alternation of “gushers” and dry 
spells. How similar to the above poem was 
John Keats’ insistence that when he ran out 
inspiration he felt he was changing “not 
from a chrysalis into a butterfly, but on the 
contrary; having two little loopholes whence 
I may look out into the stage of the world.” 
Acquaint yourself with Dr. Rexford Hersey’s 
Emotional Cycle and learn to chart your ups 
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and downs so you can use the “ups” for cre- 
ativity, and the “downs” for reading, re- 
search and revision. Take advantage of the 
“dry spells” to look out of the loopholes into 
the world around you to study its people, 
places, things and ideas and soon your inspir- 
ation will be perking vigorously. 

9. Start keeping an Idea File with sepa- 
rate compartments for personal experiences, 
characters, interesting clippings, gimmicks, 
new discoveries and inventions, your own 
original thoughts, emotions, single words 
that intrigue you, objects that could be used 
as symbols, proverbs or aphorisms, cartoons 
and jokes, action scenes, atmosphere descrip- 
tions, any notations concerning the arts, 
music, sculpture, architecture, etc. When- 
ever you come up with something write- 
worthy (no matter how small it seems at the 
time) jot it down when it’s fresh (if it’s not 
original, note the exact source) and drop it 
into the proper compartment. You'll find 
that many of these items grow and attract 
other ideas and serve as fuel to feed the flame 
of inspiration. Soon you'll have more things 
to write and more stimulus to create than 
there are hours in the year. That is, you will 
if you apply the tenth must: 

10. Work. There’s no substitute for mak- 
ing yourself write whether you feel like it or 
not. If you have trouble beginning a story. 
article or TV play, start writing the end first, 
or work on middle section, or write about 
anything at all to rev up your motor! When 
Don Johnson asked me what to do about 
Writer’s Block, I said “Write about it.” He 
smiled and explained patiently, “You don’t 
understand. I can’t think of anything to 
write.” “Oh, but I do understand,” I told 
him. “Write about Writer’s Block. Exploit it: 
show it who’s boss!” 

So when you’re afflicted by Writer’s Block, 
don’t wallow in self-pity, commit suicide o1 
turn to tranquilizers, narcotics or Zen Bud- 
dhism. Don’t talk to everyone you see about 
the things you want to write but can’t. Don’t 
thusly take all the sheen off the plumb, as 
Jean Owens says. Tackle your typewriter like 
Rubenstein playing the piano. Start at the 
end, the middle or the beginning but work, 
work, work! 

Remember that the pyramids were built not 
with coffee breaks but work breaks! 
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Winners in the 1960 Writer’s 
Digest Short-Short 
Story Contest 


Since the WD contest entries closely parallel the nation’s output, the editors felt WD read- 
ers would welcome the chance to compare their work with that of other writers. The chart 
below gives the percentage of entries in each category and a little information about slant. 
































Professional writers study their markets to learn how magazines are slanted to their 
average reader. Here’s a chance to get a picture of the average writer. For example, 
the chart will show that Mr. Average Writer spends a certain amount of time on 
Romance stories, Children’s stories, and Science-Fiction. If you work full-time on 
Westerns, you are then spending 2000% more time on Westerns than Mr. Average 
Writer. How do the odds look now? 











% OF 
TOTAL CATEGORY STORY TYPE 
20% Romance Mostly; Wife triumphs over budding triangle. 
Many; Predatory girl gets boy. 
Few; Girl finds out boy is a slob. Vindictive female slant. 
15% Children Mostly; Christmas and Easter themes. 
Many; Animal adventure with rabbits the hands-down favorite, bears 
second, and dogs running third. 
Some; Fairy tales, allegories, and parables. 
Few; Good-is-better-than-evil-because-it’s-nicer. 
10% Detective Mostly; Quick-thinking police solve murder. 
Some; Male slanted detection. 
10% Mystery Mostly; Murder suspense. 
Some; Crime suspense. 
10% Juvenile Mostly; Teen-age romance. 
Many; Achieving maturity. 
Some; Inspirational. Togetherness triumphs. 
Few; Delinquent gets put down and/or sent up. 
5% Humorous Mostly; Bringing up father, who is a fumbling idiot while mother is a long- 
suffering domesticated animal useful around the house. 
5% Off-beat Totally; Down-beat with musicians, junkies, and beatnicks searching for 
God or an equivalent. 
5% Religious Mostly; Fictionalized acounts of biblical characters. 
Some; Inspirational. 
5% Science- Mostly; Bad BEMs take over and are smited with Love, or axes. 
Fiction Many; World War III and ultimate weapons. 
Some; Homo-superior characterizations. 
Few; Mad scientists. 
5% Sperts Mostly; Male slant baseball. 


Many; Male slant hunting. 
Few; Inspirational boy slant. 





5% Western 


3% War 
2% Travel 





Many: Rustling and revenge. 
Many; Range romance. 
Some: Cowboys and Indians, with more Indians winning than ever before 


Mostly; Male slant World War II. 
Some; Korea, male and mother slant. 
Few; World War I nostalgia. 


Totally ; The-nicest-place-I-have-ever-been-is: Mexico (favorite), 
Europe, and Darkest Africa. 





First Prize 

Harold C. Lewis 

114 North 31st Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Second Prize 


John A. Martin 
16 Holly Street 
Cranford, New Jersey 


Third Prize 


Richard A. Taylor 
R.F.D. #2 
Brunswick, Maine 


4. Crosby G. Holden 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
5. Fred E. Ebel 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
6. Jack McLarn 
Alexandria, Va. 
7. Hal Rogers 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
8. Emily S. Johnson 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
9. James M. Etter 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
10. Robert G. Elliott 
Miami, Fla. 
11. Larry Powell 
Savannah, Ga. 
12. Raymond Chan 
Northbrook, III. 
13. Morgan S. Thompson 
San Diego, Calif. 
14. Irma F. Schaefer 
Evansville, Ind. 
15. Henry Slesar 
Katonah, N. Y. 
16. Peter Brayton 
Howell, Mich. 
17. Allen W. Kujala 
Dallas, Texas 
18. R. F. March 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19. Leland B. DuVall 
Little Rock, Ark. 
20. Fay R. Flavin 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
21. Oscar E. Rogers 
Medical Lake, Wash. 
22. Ross R. Olney 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


23. Fran Hobbie 50. Jerry H. Renjilian 
Boonville, Mo. Fairfield, Conn. 

24. Chester D. Campbell 51. Mrs. Carl Larson 
Madison, Tenn. Manton, Mich. 

25. Frances Carfi Matranga 52. John K. Brecken 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. The Dalles, Ore. 

26. Catherine E. Plumtree 53. Mary Gault Corn 
Clinton, Ontario, Canada Tallahassee, Fla. 

27. Margaret Ferguson 54. Richard E. Hoffmann 
Calabasas, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

28. Barbara Atwood 55. Helen Bettesworth 
Storrs, Conn. Flint, Mich 

29. M. A. Cummings 56. William L. Abbott 
Covina, Calif. Akron, Ohio 

30. Joseph Warner Poe 57. Sophie Wenzel Ellis 
Washington, D. C. Little Rock, Ark. 

31. Thomas G. Martone 58. Ryn H. Roberts 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. Harbor City, Calif. 

32. Julie Martyn 59. Lucia Moore 
Cincinnati, Ohio Eugene, Ore 

33. Walter Hauser 60. Clarice Jackson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Edmond, Okla. 

34. Anne Dodd Elliot 61. Anne Thomas 
Bethesda, Md. Taunton, Mass. 

35. Mrs. Joan Adams 62. Ellen Bartow Snavely 
West Reading, Pa. Westerville, Ohio 

36. Norman Macdonald 63. Burgess Leonard 
Summerside, P.E.I., Can. New York, N. Y. 

37. Bill Wallace Dodge 64. Glenn R. McCullough 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chatsworth, Calif. 

38. James K. Welch 65. Lee Griffin 
Cuba, Ill. Garden Grove, Calif. 

39. William E. Boarman 66. Bill Wallace Dodge 
Falls Church, Va. Los Angeles, Calif. 

40. Maria Brethes 67. Eugene Bolin 
Atlanta, Ga. Tucumcari, N. M. 

41. Nelle C. Watson 68. G. C. Edmondson 
Montgomery, Ala. San Diego, Calif. 

42. Alice Lanier 69. Audrey Frank 
New York, N. Y. Winter Haven, Fla. 

43. Andrew J. Cronin 70. Hollis Gale, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hingham, Mass. 

44. E. C. Scott 71. Ruth Nicholson 
Huntsville, Ala. Albany, Calif. 

45. Sanford Benis 72. Robert E. Ladd 
Dayton, Ohio Tucson, Ariz. 

46. George Emmett 73. Ralph A. Jones 
Levittown, Pa. Reseda, Calif. 

47. Byron T. Bradley 74. Gladys Borland 
Vernon, B. C., Canada Riverside, Calif. 

48. H. McDonald Clark 75. Mrs. Audrey Fee 
Helena, Mont. Zearing, Iowa 

49. Malcolm Murphy 76. Ann Geckler 


Bombay, India Garden Grove, Calif. 














77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


81. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


1. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 


Joe Axelson 
Collegeboro, Ga. 
John E. Lang 
Denver, Colo. 
Samuel A. Siciliano 
El] Cajon, Calif. 
William H. Walton 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Arthur Zirul 
Palisade, N. J. 
Pauline Rothrauff 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Raymond J. Prost 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. C. Alexander 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Norman Schindler 
Linden, N. J. 

Sister Maryana, O.P. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Philippe Fleury 
New Bedford, Ma:s. 
Elisa Daggs 

New York, N. Y. 
Merla Manor 

Little Rock, Ark. 
Paul McNamara 
Troy, N. Y. 
William John Watkins 
Parkland, Pa. 

Carol T. Cover 
Fairfax, Va. 
Margaret Robinson 
Suitland, Md. 
Marion F. Beckler 
La Mesa, Calif. 
Christie Lund Coles 
Provo, Utah 
Frances Bergeron 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Helen Kemp Foster 
Carbondale, III. 
Rose Jacobs 
Bethesda, Md. 
Laverne Klotz 
Chicago, Ill 

Carl W. Lindfors 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. I. Smith 
Marshall, Ill. 
Kenneth E. Ward 
E] Cajon, Calif. 
Nadine Marler 
Tulsa, Okla 

Ann Richards Taylor 
Dallas, Texas 

Mary Osterberg 
Boulder, Colo. 

Ben Yura 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jane L. Sears 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Wallace Ashby, Jr. 
Sunset, Utah 
Gertrude Layden Brown 
Brigantine, N. J. 


110. 


111. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 


128. 


135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 


141. 


Dorothy Crewe 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Donald Couper 

New York, N. Y. 

C. O. Dalton 

Dallas, Texas 

Mattie B. Brown 

St. Albans, N. Y. 
Irma N. Davis 
Franklin, Mich. 
Howard Davis 

New York, N. Y. 
Helen Grygus 

Bronx, N. Y. 

Lou Hartney 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
William C. Latta, Jr. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Walt Neibarger 
Topeka, Kan. 

Harold McAllister 
Utica, Mich. 

Geneva Saalsaa 
Argyle, Wisc. 

Cecilia MacInnis 
Sydney, N. S., Canada 
Thomas E. Shelton 
Calexico, Calif. 

Ross Potter 

Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Hilda F. Erickson 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May Strate 

Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark. 

James Herbert Quint 
E] Cajon, Calif. 
Vivian I. Quenelle 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Mary Simpson 
Goulds, Fla. 

Janie Lowe Paschall 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph Q. Nesmith 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Beatrice Ebert Ferguson 
Miami, Fla. 

Gladys Fuller Rasmussen 
Missoula, Mont. 
Norma Williams 
Portland, Ore. 

Bruce C. Sonders 
Annville, Pa. 

Mary R. Nelson 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Ella Genter Mensman 
Franklin, La. 
Richard E. Hoffmann 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William L. Abbott 
Akron, Ohio 

Allen F. Ebbers 
Athens, Ohio 

Mary Cagle Jones 
Dallas, Texas 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


ESI. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


1S7. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


F. T. Moriarty 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Marion Whitney Smith 
Millinocket, Maine 
Elsa Stubbs 
Portland, Ore. 
Pat Armstrong 
Sturgis, Sask., Canada 
Edward L. Renno 
Lincolnwood, Ill. 
Mr. & Mrs. Paul Groves 
Tulsa, Okla. 
George C. Weber 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Elaine Varney 
San Diego, Calif. 
Donald R. Tobey 
New York, N. Y. 
Toby Smith 
Pomona, Calif. 
M. J. Robbins 
Modesto, Calif. 
Ray A. Romer 
San Leandro 
H. B. Reagan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loretta Penisten 
Ada, Okla. 
Edmund P. Murray 
York, Pa. 
Dorothy Marshall 
Roseville, N.S.W., 
Australia 
Lachlan MacDonald 
Claremont, Calif. 
Patsey Gray 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Roger Lee Darbonne 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gary Neil Garden 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Edna B. Ungerer 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tanya South 
San Diego, Calif. 
Rita L. Kelly 
Collingdale, Pa. 
M.Sgt. Robert G. Hudnall 
Fort Dix, N. J. 
Austin Morrell 
San Bruno, Calif. 
Wilbur Reinhart 
Royersford, Pa. 
Mrs. Sydney Lawson 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Helen C. Graham 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Barbara Muegge 
Greenfield, Ind. 
Irma Reitci 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Martha Parker Spratler 
Crystal Lake, IIl. 
Delmas Gay 
Denair, Calif. 
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Claire Rivers 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Nellie Banchero 
Seattle, Wash. 








Erna Forrester 
Tucson, Ariz. 


175. Helen Donne 184. Keith N. Wright 193. Virgie M. McIntyre 
Montreal, Que., Canada Green River, Utah Campobello, S. C. 

176. Sayda Richardson Scott 185. Richard B. Tucker 194. Bertha Lemke Krein 
Montgomery, Ala. Needham Heights, Mass. Kulm, N. D. 

177. Curtis W. Casewit 186. Margaret M. Bruen 195. Jean Shannon Smith 
Denver, Colo Kewanee, III. Sacramento, Calif. 

178. Hazel Burrows 187. Bernie Camp 196. Henry Kronsbein 
La Crescenta, Calif. Lincoln, Neb. Hobart, Ind. 

179. Mary F. Walton 188. Barbara Transue 197. Ethel McKeegan 
Seattle, Wash Los Angeles, Calif. Rock Valley, Iowa 

180. Geneva Watkins Taylor 189. Edna Mary Cannon 198. Marilyn Schweder 
Hialeah, Fla. Bridgeport, Conn. Mission, Kan. 

181. John Branch 190. Alice V. R. Thayer 199. Phyllis Lambert 
Tampa, Fla Greenwich, Conn. Bellevue, Wash. 

182. Eelje Scriven Ridgely 191. Marie Dagmar 200. Ben L. Satterfield 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 





Comments on some of the other 6,942 entries ... 


The most consistent mistake found in the 
contest scripts was the lack of a particular 
problem which is solved. All too many of the 
entries were built around an incident, many 
of which were highly amusing, inspirational, 
and thought-provoking—but incidents, nev- 
ertheless, not short stories. 

Also, too many of the writers failed to start 
their stories properly, waiting until a fourth 
of the way into their stories before presenting 
the story problem. These slow beginnings 
were usually comprised of lengthy descrip- 
tive passages which were pertinent, but not 
essential. Description should blend with the 
story to add atmosphere, and when a writer 
just inserts three or four colorful but mean- 
ingless passages indiscriminantly, the reader’s 
interest is bound to lag. 

Here is an example of an opening para- 
graph which the editors felt was particularly 
forceful. 

Joe Shenley kicked Dugan’s cur and as an after- 
thought, threw a rock after it. All afternoon he 
had done nothing but hold his hat over his chest 
and smile as Dugan talked on and on. God help 
him, he had even laughed at Dugan’s stupid at- 
tempts at humor. Joe swore softly as he re- 
counted his shame. But he had controlled his 
anger, he rationalized. For Marge and the kids 
he had controlled his fierce anger. 

The following excerpt shows how dialogue 
and action can be blended with a minimum 
of description, eliminating the use of inserted 
purple passages. 

When Dykes opened the burlap-curtained screen- 
door Malloy smiled boyishly and raised his hat. 
“Good morning, neighbor,” he said brightly. 
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“You-all ain’t no neighbor of mine,” Dykes said 
and started to slam the door. 

Malloy chuckled as if Dykes had just told a joke 
as he held the door open with a rigid arm. “It’s 
just a phrase of mine,” he said, “a manner of 
speaking which shows I consider all men my neigh- 
bors, and all my neighbors my friends.” 

Dykes frowned as he studied Malloy. ‘What are 
you, boy; drummer, preacher, or one of them 
Frankfort fellers politiking?” 

Dialogue was unusually good. In almost 
every case the dialogue materially helped the 
stories by keeping them moving toward the 
climax and clarifying the characterizations. 

This is a brief excerpt from the middle of a 
scene, but the story movement and char- 
acterization is vigorous. 

“You talking to me?” I swung around and 
braced myself. 

“Who else? I don’t see nobody else around here 
what look like a lousy off-duty cop.” 

“Shultz!” I cried as soon as I saw who it was. 

“Where have you been hiding? It’s been— 
what ?—three years?” 

Shultz grinned. “Yeah, sergeant. Three years 
and two months. I been looking for you for a 
week. It’s about the job you’re on now. Don’t ask 
me how I know about it. Just listen closely. 
You’re in trouble. D’Ammato knows who you are 
and you’ve been fingered.” 

I laughed, or at least tried to. “What’re you 
talking about,” I said. “I’m on my vacation.” 

“You'll be on a permanent vacation if you don’t 
get out of town right away. Don’t I make myself 
clear, Johnny? You've been fingered, and from 
headquarters.” 

In general, the style has improved over last 
year’s entries. This is not to say, however, 
that many stories did not contain poor style. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Writing To Sell by Scott Meredith. Re- 
vised Edition; 1960. Harper & Bros., 257 
pages, $3.95. 


Most writers would give their eye teeth for a 
personal interview with Scott Meredith. 
Writing To Sell offers the opportunity. In 
this revised edition, the author, head of one 
of the country’s largest literary agencies, 
reveals the reasons that one manuscript sells 
and another is rejected. 

If Writing To Sell does nothing else, it 
erases the notion that the editor is a boogey 
man who stays awake nights devising cool 
and clammy ways of saying, “Sorry, this is 
not for us.” The reader sees problems from 
the editor’s side of the desk, and is also given 
the chance to trace a story as it shuttles from 
rush pile to slush pile. 

Details on the basic story elements consti- 
tute the bulk of Mr. Meredith’s book. There 
is nothing really new here; no short cuts to 
a Pulitzer Prize. The discussion is fresh only 
because the author has not first insisted upon 
the mastery of a fancy vocabulary filled with 
invented words. Scott Meredith calls a lead, 
a lead; a story ending, the story ending. 

Sections of the book answer such fringe 
questions as: What makes an adequate prob- 
lem? When should the flashback be used? 
Should the author ever enter the story? Must 
the hero solve his own problems? 

Since it is Scott Meredith’s profession to 
know what editors want and what they are 
buying, he is able to authoritatively share 
ideas on new trends in the short short, no- 
vella, short story, etc. 

In response to the hackneyed cry to “Write! 
Write! Write!”, the author lists twenty-five 
work habits. He is particularly stinging in his 
remarks about those who are waiting to be 
struck by lightning before they start to write. 


Bound to be Read 


By Margaret Hendrix 


Mr. Meredith has worked with beginners 
long enough to know that few are secure in 
their knowledge of manuscript preparation. 
He therefore details everything from spacing 
to the higher mathematics of estimating 
word count. He also eases the mind of the 
skeptical reader with a sensible discussion of 
agents, reading fees and legal problems. 

Writing To Sell is a bright, digestible book 
which covers every facet of writing and sus- 
tains the profession at a sophisticated and 
glamourous level. Although the author is 
pedagogic, he is not adamant in respect to 
his theories, even though his list of literary 
“finds” entitles him to be demanding. 

All in all, Scott Meredith has failed the un- 
published writer in only two ways: 1) his 
book does not provide a way to make rejec- 
tions more palatable and 2) he offers no sub- 
stitute for talent. 


The Basic Formulas of Fiction by Foster- 
Harris. Revised Edition, 1960. University 
of Oklahoma Press, 146 pages, $3.95. 


In the past decade, an amazing number of 
fiction writers bring to their creative art, 
journalistic backgrounds. Just what influ- 
ence Foster-Harris, fiction writer and profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of Okla- 
homa, has had in this trend is not known. It 
is significant, however, that the methods 
which he advances in the revision of The 
Basic Formulas of Fiction are the same ones 
employed by the new crop of writers pub- 
lishing today. 

In the opening chapters, Foster-Harris re- 
moves the vulgarity from the term formula, 
and distinguishes it from the word stereo- 
type. Aided by arithmetical signs, the writer 
has set up equations which act as signposts 
and guide the writer on the hazardous trip 
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between story opening and story end. This 
method confines only in that it prevents the 
writer from becoming enamoured by a stray 
subject in the middle of his story. 

The book eliminates much of the confu- 
sion associated with viewpoint and exhibits a 
subjective relationship which binds the 
author who creates the plot, the character 
who struggles with and solves the problem, 
and the reader who hitch-hikes on the view- 
point of the character living the story. 

Foster-Harris’ test for both lead and sup- 
porting characters is sound and easy: the 
characters are created by conflict and derive 
their strength in direct proportion to the con- 
flict. While the author is in favor of giving 
the character a past, he prefers that the prob- 
lems be mixed and ground before the story 
starts. 

The journalist’s five W’s and an H, applied 
to the elements which make up the body of 
the story, give the writer the tools with which 
he may hammer his idea into shape. 

Details on markets, copyright, agents and 
other tidbits important to the writer, but sel- 
dom available in a single volume, are fol- 
lowed by an examination of stories which 
represent the various areas of fiction. Several 
of these stories were authored by writers who 
studied with Foster-Harris. 

All in all, Foster-Harris has achieved an 
effect seldom realized by writers of texts. He 
has detailed without dryness; exemplified 
without superfluity; and instructed without 
boredom. He has most precisely cemented 
into place the concept that “We (authors), 
the creators, are limited only by our own 
ability to imagine and convey our dream to 
that absorbed ghost, the reader.” 


The Basic Patterns of Plot by Foster-Har- 
ris. University of Oklahoma Press, 119 
pages, $3.95. 


‘As grim old Galileo observed some centuries 
ago, there are some numb brains in this 
world to whom no amount of demonstration 
will bring enlightenment; and the pity is that 
no one of us can know ahead whether or not 
we are in this dumb-bunny classification. 
The only test is to try.” 

With this idea as an entree, Foster-Harris, 
writer and teacher of writing at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, begins his most recent 
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book, The Basic Patterns of Plot, a slim vol- 
ume which dissects and discusses plot prob- 
lems. 

Tucked away among a myraid of examples, 
and examples of examples, are three basic 
ways that a story may be correctly plotted. 
These revolve around the normal story with 
the happy ending, the unhappy ending and 
the literary or objective story. 

“Any fool can make mistakes and_ end 
unhappily . .. But to do the right thing at the 
right time, under the right circumstances to 
reach a happy ending . . . that now, is a prec- 
ious thing,” the author writes to substantiate 
the superiority of the happy ending story. To 
prove his theory, he has outlined and ana- 
lyzed stories by Conrad, Chekhov, O. Henry 
and others. Foster-Harris recognizes the lit- 
erary story as a legitimate form, but it gar- 
ners few huzzahs from him. 

Conventional elements of plotting, such as 
viewpoint, characterization, etc., are made 
unique by the stress which the author places 
on them. For instance, Foster-Harris singles 
out viewpoint as the seed of the plot. With 
the newspaperman’s appreciation for the 
power of the “I” story, he suggests that the 
beginning writer control viewpoint by writ- 
ing his story in first person, and then chang- 
ing the “I’s” to “he’s” and “she’s.” 

Stripped of illustration, the final chapters 
give the reader the opportunity to actuall; 
feel the pulse of a story in the making. 

Although Foster-Harris’ consistent de-em- 
phasis of story polishing and rewrite may 
send many an English professor into a tizzy. 
the author contends that such a conventional 
approach saps the freshness and vitality from 
the story. 

With only a beginning point and a few land 
marks to act as guides, Foster-Harris asks his 
students for a quick first draft. Subsequent 
revisions are held to a minimum and are 
made only after the story is “cold.” Such 
technique avoids what the author calls gem- 
like polishing which in the final analysis re- 
veals not even a piece of glass. 

Most writers welcome plot pointers. They 
are here. Unfortunately the author has, in 
spots, lost sight of the writer with the limited 
academic background who writes in remote 
parts of the country without the stimulation 
of classroom, library or coach. As one shuffles 
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the miscellany which, masks the instruction, 
there is a feeling that the book needs to be 
“acted.” In this case, it needs to be brought 
to life by the drama of the lecture room and 
the presence and interpretation of its dynam- 
ic and learned author. 


Norms For The Novel by Harold C. Gardi- 
ner, S.J. Doubleday & Co., 166 pages, 
$2.95. 


Harold C, Gardiner, S.J., has been calling 
them as he sees them since his controversial 
review A Tree Grows In Brooklyn appeared 
in AMERICA in the early *40’s. Although his 
critics have been many, his concern for the 
intellect and morals of those interested in 
Catholic literature has prompted a revised 
edition of Norms for the Novel, which ques- 
tions the attitudes of the Catholic reading 
public and the conscience of those who write 
for the Catholic press. 

With books like Marjorie Morningstar, The 
Caine Mutiny, The End of the Affair and 
others as exemplary material, the author 
poses the ordinary questions which face the 
critic: Is this realism significant? What 
judgments, if any, should be made in respect 
to the writer? Must a book be condemned 
because one section is seamy? For the Cath- 
olic readership should the sinner be pun- 
ished? Is the tone of the book luke-warm, or 


half-baked? etc. 


Although the book carries a strong slant, 
there is something here for any writer who 
has wrestled with the problem of sin in his 
story, be it the inclusion of the four letter 
word or the adulterous scene. In some in- 
stances, Father Gardiner’s chapters on the 
way that sin may be described place a greater 
responsibility on the writer than does the 
Index. 

“Sin, though recognized for what it is, may 
never be so described as to becom? a proxi- 
mate temptation to sin for a normally well- 
balanced reader.” 


In this respect, the author acknowledges 
that the readers degree of susceptibility may 
vary. He also admits that to throttle the 
latent power of evoking a trend of thought 
or a train of imagination would deal a death 
blow to literature. Thus, the reader must 
question unless he is to be doomed to per- 


petual infancy. But how far does the inquir- 
ing mind dare go? 

According to Father Gardiner, too many 
Catholic readers expect the critic to polish 
off his review with a succinct statement that 
the book is to be praised or damned. 

“The function of the critic is not to make 
up people’s minds for them, but rather to 
give them information, the tools with which 
they may make up their own minds.” 

But what of the big time sellers like Lolita, 
Peyton Place, and the unexpurgated version 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover which dwell se- 
curely on the other side of the moral fence? 
For a moment, the inherent idealism of the 
writer is blotted out by dollar signs. This 
materialistic aspect is, of course, not covered 
by the author, nor does he examine or con- 
demn the mass conscience which has made 
these books notorious. Norms for the Novel 
simply asks both novelist and reviewer for the 
utmost in personal integrity in the practice of 
his craft. It says, in a sense, “So you wrote it. 
Are you glad?” 


Close-Up On Writing For Television by 
Arthur Hailey. Doubleday & Co., 307 pages, 
$4.50. 


Close-Up On Writing For Television is a 
showcase for six successful T. V. plays writ- 
ten by Canadian playwright-novelist Arthur 
Hailey. 

In spite of the international significance of 
the plays and the reputation of the play- 
wright, the book as an instructive instrument 
offers little to the beginning dramatist, unless 
his powers of emulation are so highly devel- 
oped that he can decipher principles from 
raw manuscripts. It is a shame that the 
author dealt so fleetingly with the ideas 
sketched into the 19 pages of preface, instead 
of developing and interpreting them in re- 
spect to his plays. 

Perhaps this nonchalance for the fellow 
who is not in his professional league results 
when a writer or dramatist is born with the 
feeling for a medium. Mr. Hailey was, at 36, 
a successful business executive. He felt dis- 
satisfied, so he took some aptitude tests. 
When they revealed he was creative, he sat 
down and wrote “Flight Into Danger,” 
which was used by NBC, BBC, and the 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Regional 


Empire Magazine, The Denver Post, 650 15th St., 
Denver, Colo. H. Ray Baker, Editor. A Sunday 
supplement circulated to the Rocky Mountain 
area. Looking for photo-illustrated, short articles 
of interest to women. Features must be about the 
Rocky Mountain region. Pays 2c per word and $5 
per photo, on acceptance. Reports in a week. 


Sunday, the Washington Star Magazine, 225 Vir- 
ginia Ave. S. E., Washington 3, D. C. Philip H. 
Love. Editor. A regional newspaper supplement 
circulated in the Washington, Maryland, Virginia 
and Delaware areas. Buys articles illustrated with 
one or more photos, all with a local angle. Pays 
$15 to $35 for articles up to 750 words, $5 each 
for black-and-white pix, on publication. Reports 
in two weeks. 


Religious 


Choice Magazine (The Christian Shopper's 
Guide), 33 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Janice 
Gosnell, Editorial Director. A quarterly for shop- 
pers in religious book and supply stores. Likes 
fillers and short feature articles on the personalities 
who produce evangelical Christian books, records 
and films. Good action photos essential. Be sure to 
query first. Pays on publication. Reports take a 
month. 


Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
T. Otto Nall, Editor. A Methodist ministers’ 
magazine. Several regular features here: ‘Mrs. 
Preacher,” “One on Us” (humor) and “This is 
My Best” (sermon illustrations). Current need 
now is for personal experiences of religious signifi- 
cance. Pay $10 to $20 on acceptance. Reports in 
two weeks. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. A lively market for short features. Pays $25 
each for 600 words and one photo on people who 
are doing useful and helpful things in unusual 
ways; the big achievements of “little” people. 
Pays $25 for true accounts in which coincidence 
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FILLER MARKETS 


Market 


piles upon coincidence to effect deliverance from 
some hazard or situation in a manner that can be 
attributable to divine intervention: 600-800 
words. Pays $15 for previously unpublished anec- 
dotes of 300 words or less offering some lesson with 
much impact and drama. 


The Lutheran, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. The news items 
of various Lutheran churches around the country 
are amply taken care of, but the magazine could 
use human interest incidents relative to the pur- 
poses of a church paper for adult members. ‘““The- 
ology in a Drugstore” in the January 7, 1959 issue 
showed that a conversation with a girl at a soda 
fountain could be more effective sermon for one 
businessman than 60 years of church going. An- 
other short article described a housewife’s new- 
found appreciation of her role in life. This maga- 
zine is a weekly. Human interest incidents of 300 
words: $7.50 each. Payment on publication but 
prompt reports. 


This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Reverend Henry Rische, Editor. A family, Christ- 
ian, non-sectarian publication; uses short articles 
which have good moral principles, a Christian 
family slant and wholesome human _ interest. 
“Something to Live For” by Beth Brown in the 
January, 1959 issue describes an experience of a 
career woman suddenly faced with the care of an 
8-year-old girl. TuH1s Day also buys general inter- 
est and good humor fillers. Pay a minimum of |« 
a word on acceptance. Reports take 6 weeks. 


The Victorian, Ridge Road, Lackawanna 18, N.Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Nelson W. Logal, Editor. Buys 
features up to 1200 words that can be either in- 
formation, humor or inspiration and of all ranges 
to hit various individuals in the family. Pay is 4c a 
word on acceptance and reports take four weeks 


Sports 


Bowling Magazine, 1572 E. Capitol Dr., Milwau- 
kee 11, Wis. Edward L. Marcou, Editor. Needs 
human-interest and personality pieces of national 
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interest on bowling and bowlers (male only). The 
short article ‘“Travel Champs Keep Title On Ice,” 
for example, in the January, 1959, issuc, describes 
a league of men bowlers—all professional ice 
skaters with the Ice Follics, who bowl once a week 
in whatever city they’re touring. Circulated to 
ABC bowlers and bowling proprietors. Pays up to 
5c per word on publication. Reports in two weeks. 


Golf Digest, 1236 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 
Howard R. Gill, Jr., Editor. Humorous fiction, and 
personality stories dealing with golf and golf 
instructional articles from name players accepted 
here. Minimum pay 5c a word. Additional for 
illustrative photos. Pay on acceptance. 


Hunting and Fishing in Canada, 1231 St. Cather- 
ine St., W., Montreal, Quebec. Ernest E. Shepard, 
Editor. Outdoorsmen with Canadian locale or in- 
terest read this book on fishing, hunting, camping, 
boating. Payment varies, but is made on accept- 
ance. Reports in two weeks. 


Ski Magazine, Box 1133, Hanover, N. H. Is in the 
market for authoritative articles on all phases of 
skiing, also fiction with predominant and author- 
itative ski background. Pays 5 to 10 cents a word. 
$10 and up for pictures. $15 and up for cartoons. 
Query first on major features. John Henry Auran, 
Managing Editor. 


Skiing News Magazine, Box 7858, Denver 15, 
Colo. Bob Parker, Editor. “Short factual articles 
(500 to 750 words) on any aspect of skiing. From 
$35. Longer adventure, biography, history, with 
illustrations (1500 to 2500 words). From $75. Fic- 
tion, humorous or offbeat from 500 words up, pay 
from $50 depending on length. Photo and copy 
combined in short feature $25 half page. Photo 
feature with complete caption material $50 per 
page. Anecdotes, box material, short verse etc. 
from $2.50 depending on use. Family type reader- 
ship, but all material must be authentic in back- 
ground, vocabulary and technical details.” 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Ted Kesting, Editor, says“Our readership 
are sportsmen who want to read material on hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, sporting dogs, guns, camping, 
trap and skeet. Interesting, informative pieces on 
any of the above subjects are wanted. Newsworthy 
and timely treatments are good and photos help. 
Right now, we can use gimmicks, twists, how-to- 
do-its on any of the above subjects. We pay on 
acceptance and our rates are top for the field. We 
report in 1 to 2 weeks.” 


Trade 


Advertising Requirements, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Robert B. Konikow, Managing Edi- 
tor. Circulated to advertising managers, produc- 
tion men, account executives, art directors, sales 
promotion managers, public relations men. Pays 
$10 on publication for “How I Solved It”—the 
solution to a work-a-day problem of the advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and public relations man. 





‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE . 
Shows yee How to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 


Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 


DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 








Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 
Minimum fee $5. Free information 
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Photos also welcome, but only as part of a feature 
article. Reports in a week. 


Bakers Review, 625 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y. Clifford W. Webster, Editor. Likes inter- 
views with actual bakers on these subjects: success- 
ful merchandising programs, building and main- 
taining home service routes, fleet truck operations, 
special “‘gadgets”’ used in production (with photos 
if possible), cost control, personnel hiring and 
training, advertising methods, new bakery plants; 
and others in a similar vein. A regular column 
“Hi-Lites” features news items and oddities. Pays 
1¥%c per word and $5 per photo. Minimum pay- 
ment for filler items is $2.00. Payment on publica- 
tion. Reports in two weeks. 


Farm & Power Equipment, 2340 Hampton Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. Glenn S. Hensley, Editor. This 
trade book with a circulation of more than 21,000 
goes to members of the National Retail Farm 
Equipment Association in the United States. 
Writers or photographers should make certain that 
persons or businesses used as subjects are NRFEA 
members. At present, the main concern of readers 
of Farm & Power EQuipMENT is the shrinking 
market for farm implements. As a result we are 
looking for features and pictorials that show how 
such retailers are moving into the retailing of light, 
industrial power equipment, how they are adapt- 
ing their operations to the needs of a spreading 
suburban population, how they are meeting the 
challenge of a changing market pattern. We are 
interested in features that will show good mer- 
chandising of farm implements, new and attrac- 
tive places of business, unusual local dealership 
advertising promotions, special community interest 
activities by dealers, and cooperation with rural 
youth groups. We prefer to be queried by writers 
so that we may offer tips as to story handling be- 
fore they do the job. From photojournalists, we 
want to see picture stories, either as a single shot 
or as a series, but pictures must be of professional 
quality. We will accept either 8x10 glossies or con- 
tact proof sheets with negatives. Negatives to be 
returned after we make our selection. Photo fea- 
tures should be no less than 5 pictures with caption 
material and about 500 words of text. Articles may 
run 800 to 1500 words—and should be illustrated 
with good photographs. Minimum rates are $5 per 
photograph with caption and 2c per word for text. 
Payment on acceptance for all pictorial and text 
features. 


Fast Food, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Al Olson, Editor. This magazine is designed for 
owners and managers of restaurants where speed 
of service and food preparation are the principal 
factors in the operation. Wants three types of short 
articles: (1) merchandising gimmicks that work 
(describe the idea, give statistics proving how suc- 
cessful it was either in dollars or number of cus- 
tomers). (2) short-cut ideas developed to speed 
food preparation (strictiy~from the kitchen angle 
—how a certain dish is cooked faster, for ex- 
ample). (3) time-savers in serving customers 
(things done to get food to counters or tables in 
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less minutes). Pay a minimum of $10 up to $25 
if used full page. Photos help. Pay on publication. 
Reports same day. 


Funspot, 1564 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
James W. McHugh, Editor. A Funspot, according 
to Mr. McHugh, is any permanently located 
amusement-recreation center. This includes kid- 
dielands, amusement parks, roller skating and ice 
skating rinks, miniature golf, driving ranges, bowl- 
ing lanes, tourist attractions, government parks 
containing revenue producing facilities. This pub- 
lication wants short features on management, food 
and drink service, promotion, maintenance that 
will help other owners, operators and managers 
cut costs, increase revenue. Sample items: A 
Bloomington, Ill. funspot had a tie-in with the 
local Double Cola bottler. Funspot cashier re- 
deemed six bottle caps for a free ride. A funspot 
operator pointed to increased sales he made by 
changing the flavor in his vending machines at 
least once a month to provide variety. Funspot 
also buys how-to-do-its with photos. Pays 4c a word 
on acceptance and reports in two weeks. 


Hobby Industry, 30 E. 29th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Jack Wax, Editor. A trade publication for 
the retailers and jobbers of craft, model and hobby 
merchandise. Wants short success stories—how a 
hobby retailer profited by using some special mer- 
chandising stunt on promotion. Pays 2c a word 
plus $3 per photo. Pays on publication. Reports 
immediately. 


Modern Office Procedures (“the how-to-do-it 
office magazine for systems and methods”), 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Charles A. Hill, 
Executive Editor. Buys short features showing 
how office work methods can be improved, money 
saved. “Which Twin is More Productive?’ for 
example is a case history of how one middle man- 
agement executive’s work station was improved 
by furniture rearrangement, telephone and dictat- 
ing machine placement, etc. to help him do more 
work with less waste motion, less fatigue. Pictures 
made with light patterns of their movements 
showed graphically the waste motion of one man. 
Payment depends on the quality of article and 
photos. Is made on acceptance, with reports in 
15 days. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. For yachtsmen, 
sailors, new boatmen and women. A very lively 
market for short features. Topics range from a 
tight paragraph on installing a choke contro] to 
several columns on the use of sails in future space 
ships. Our minimum requirements: a pleasure 
boating theme, a salty (learned, not injected 
vocabulary, and a tightly written piece. Our pay- 
ment varies, with the quality of and need for the 
particular filler, but right now our appetite is 
enormous and insatiable. We use how-its-done 
items and especially request accompanying photo- 
graphs: 8x10, sharp contrasty, black and white 
glossies. We pay on acceptance and report within 
two weeks. 
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WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
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The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


An invitation to all 
men and women with 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
ae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~~~" 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 89-S 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 


other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 


Name 
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Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., Seattle 
99, Wash. Charles F. Clay, Editor. Two regular 
departments here buy short features: ‘What's 
New Department” and “Job Kinks.” If photos 
illustrate points well, send them on. Pays on publi- 
cation, but reports immediately. 


The Seng Book, 1450 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22, 
Ill. Franklyn E. Doan, Editor. For store owners, 
managers, salesmen and salesladies in retail furni- 
ture industry who are interested in advertising, 
promoting, merchandising and selling furniture. 
Two special departments want submissions: ‘‘Ad- 
vertising Clinic’ uses 200 to 300 words with typi- 
cal ads, showing unique or unusually effective re- 
tail furniture newspaper ads with author’s com- 
ments about the thinking and technique behind 
the ads. “Dollars for Dealers” needs 50 to 200 
word shorts relating unusual promotion stunts 
tried by furniture dealers to build store traffic, 
impress local trade, etc. Pays $10 per submission 
for Advertising Clinic; $2 each for Dollars for 
Dealers, on publication. Also uses full length arti- 
cles (1000-1200 words) dealing with advertising 
selling, promoting and merchandising of furniture 
at retail. Particularly interested in articles that tell 
salesmen how to improve technique, become more 
effective salesmen. Payment: 2c to 3c a word, on 
publication. Special note: No acknowledgement or 
return of short items is made. 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 292 S. La Cienega 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Leo West, Editor, offic- 
ial publication of Telegraph Delivery Service: 
“Although our articles are mostly written by our 
member florists, we are open to outside material 
about them. We use photographs and we pay Ic 
a word on publication.” 


Travel 


The American Motorist, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Walter W. Hubbard, Man- 
aging and Travel Editor. Circulated to member- 
ship of AAA motor clubs and motorists generally, 
plus tourists who go to foreign ports. Buys some 
column material (See “Motoring in North Amer- 
ica’) at 1Y%2c per word. Be sure to query first on 
travel and car care articles. Reports in 10 days. 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. W. W. Diehl, Editor. ‘““‘We use 350 to 
1200-word articles on all aspects of travel, and 
we're strong on top-quality photography, both 
b&w and color. Require all articles accompanied 
by pix. Special label features include ‘Sport of the 
Month,’ ‘Know Your Cities,’ ‘Famous Strects,’ 
‘Spectacular Highway Nomination’ and ‘Regional 
Recipes.’ Currently need fast-action and unusual 
sports stories (“I Caught A Shark on a Flyrod!’), 
personality and success stories (latter covering 
young men 25-35 who have made a million the 
hard way). Dopce News is now one of top mar- 
kets for expert photojournalists, paying national 
magazine rates—on acceptance of client, which 
usually is three months prior to publication.” 
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Trail-R News Magazine, Box 1551, Glendale, 
Calif. Henry C. Holcomb, Editor. Aimed at both 
present and prospective owncrs of mobile homes 
and travel trailers. Uses 250 to 500 word fillers, 
usually concerned with humorous personal experi- 
ences or inspirational people or happenings. The 
humor, the experience or the inspirational person 
or event must pertain directly to mobile homes or 
travel trailers. “We will send a free copy to any 
writer requesting a copy of our magazine, because 
this magazine must be read to understand its 
slant,” advises Henry C. Holcomb. “We pay $10 
for fillers of the above length and prefer these to 
be accompanied by a picture, at least a 5x7 ; 8x10's 
are better. We pay on publication and report in 
three to four weeks.” 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. William E. Bunton, Editor. Prefer 
articles from 2000 to 5000 words, about travel 
trailering and mobile home life. Photos to illus- 
trate. Also likes photo series with about 500 words 
of copy. Subject matter should involve living in 
mobile homes, trips with travel trailers or do-it- 
yourself ideas slanted towards the mobile hom 
owner. Pays Ic a word and $1 per photo on pub- 
lication. Reports in two weeks. 


Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Mal- 
colm McTear Davis, Editor. ““We use reader-con- 
tributed shorties of 200 to 400 words for two regu- 
lar features: ‘Here’s How’ which tells how a town 
got its name, and ‘Reader’s Choice’ which is sim- 
ply any TRAVEL reader’s favorite spot. We pay $10 
for each of these on acceptance, but we cannot 
acknowledge or return these types of contribu- 
tions.” 


Women—General 


The American Baby, 180 Riverside Dr., New York 
24, N. Y. Mrs. Beulah France, R.N., Editor. This 
magazine is published for adults interested in pre- 
paring for parenthood and those responsible for 
infants not yet one year old. Buys ‘‘how-to-do-it” 
shorts which tell clearly how to cope with problems 
of pregnacy and aftercare of mother. Also test- 
yourself quizzes restricted to pregnacy and baby’s 
first year. Welcomes helpful time-and-trouble 
savers for parents of babies less than 1 year old. 
Pays 2c per word. No photographs from contrib- 
utors. Pays on publication, plus all the free copies 
requested. Reports in a week. Excellent markct 
for simply written 1000-word articles by doctors. 
These paid for upon acceptance. Doctors ask for 
and receive as many free copies as desired. Some 
request and receive two hundred or more. 


Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Deirdre Carr, Editor. Buys short how-to-do-its 
with pictures, for new and expectant mothers. Pay- 
ment varies; but is made on acceptance. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould, Editors. No regular departments here buy 
conrtibutions from free lancers, but the magazine 
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does buy short items occasionally if it happens to 
fit nicely with something “in the works’ at the 
time. At last count, for example, the JourNAL in 
one year bought 142 “miscellaneous items” from 
free lancers. This could be anything from 2 to 3 
lines on up. Pays on acceptance. Reports in 1 to 
2 weeks. 

Living for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Edith Brazwell Evans, Edi- 
tor. Aimed at young marrieds from 20 to 45 in the 
income brackets of $6,000 to $10,000. Will look 
at filler material on food, child care, child-parent 
relations and general homemaking subjects, but 
bulk of this book features interiors and their fur- 
nishings. Varied payment, depending on material. 
Pays on acceptance. Reports promptly. Send all 
material to Managing Editor William E. Hagut. 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Suzanne Hilliard, Editor. The market: teen-age 
girls and young unmarried and married women in 
the lower economic and educational groups. Buys 
short features on love, dating, courtship, marriage, 
baby-care, health, etc. Pays $35 to $1000 on ac- 
ceptance. Reports in 6 to 8 weeks. Similar require- 
ments hold for this magazine’s sister publications: 
REAL Romances, My Love Secret and UNCEN- 
SORED CONFESSIONS. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor: “All regular 
departmental features here are staff written or 
assigned with one exception: we need fresh, help- 
ful features to round out our ‘Mother and Baby’ 
section. These must be of real help and interest to 
young mothers, but should not overlap our regular 
by-lined child-care column. In addition to our reg- 
ular reader departments (like ‘My Moment with 
God’—original prayers of up to 250 words for 
which we pay $25), we are in the market for 
strong features of from 300 to 1200 words—fact- 
ual, self-help, human interest. For longer lengths, 
query Helen Vincent on ideas. Payment, 5c a word 
plus. We pay on acceptance and report in 2 to 3 
weeks.” 


True Experience, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Frank R. Gould, Editor. ‘““We can use shorts 
for ‘Out of the Mouths of Babes.’ Those inter- 
ested in submitting had best read the column. Also, 
letters to our Mrs. Experience receive $5.00 for 
those published. Payment is on acceptance. No 
Manuscripts are returned and no reports made 
unless purchased.” 


True Romances, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


» N. Y. Frank Gould, Editor. “As for True Ro- 


MANCE, we are interested in letters from teens, 
answering the question—‘What Do You Think 
of Your Parents?’ These are to be brief and to 
offer revealing and interesting comments on the 
subject. Payment is $10.00 on acceptance. No 
— are returned and no reports can be 
made,” 


True Story Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mrs. Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor: 
(Continued on page 63) 


Frankly, there 
are only two pos- 
sible reasons 
(other than in- 
sufficient post- 
age). 

First, it may be 
that the material 
simply isn’t sal- 
able in its present 
form. Even the best of us, the top pros, 
occasionally produce something that just 
is not fated to see publication. Sometimes 
the defects can be corrected by hard work 
and a lot of re-writing, but in other cases 
it’s better to give the stuff a decent burial 
and forget it. 


Second, it may be that the material was 
not sent to the right potential buyer. 
That’s one of the big problems faced by 
people who use a hit-or-miss method of 
selling their work. 





To learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
most successful free-lancers consult the 
Writer’s Market. In this 456-page book 


you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling where you 


~— ge es sc mtg of selling articles, 
tion, » Plays, poetry, fillers, gags, 
calendar art, picture stories, or cartoons. 
The 17th revised 1959-60 edition will be 
the latest edition available throughout 
1960. Order your copy now. 








Send me, the 
Oo d ap " oo Writer’s Market, 1959-60 
DIGEST’ (eae are as onto = ms 
$6.50 (a savings of $1.70 off single copy prices) 
Name. 
City. pe | Aa a 








Left to right: Martin Rosen, Sy Salkowitz, Frank 
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Glicksman. (Moderator is Marylyce Rivard) 


Radio- TV 


By Nancy Vogel 


Speaking at the annual Arts Festival of Long 
Beach, California, the three men who com- 
prised the television writing panel had some 
good news and some good advice for the as- 
piring writers in their audience. The speakers 
were Frank Glicksman, story editor for CBS; 
Martin Rosen, a literary agent with Frank 
Cooper Associates; and Sy Salkowitz, writer. 
Each gave a short talk, and answered ques- 
tions later. 

Mr. Glicksman had this to say: “I’m often 
approached by writers and asked what makes 
a writer, what do we look for in terms of 
talent. The first thing J look for is the ability 
to characterize. If a person can understand 
human conflict and emotion, go beneath the 
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surface of his creations, he’s on his way. This 
is hard, and it takes study, but it’s something 
you can learn. You should watch all that is 
on TV, the good and the bad, and abstract 
what you need. I personally feel that the 
most exciting part of television is the live pro- 
grams, which unfortunately have diminished 
Their chief attraction is immediacy. In mo- 
tion pictures, the writer is called in, does the 
work he was hired for, and says goodbye. But 
in live TV there is a sense of closeness; he 
works from the conception of his idea to the 
finished product in close contact with the 
others who are helping to make his creation 2 
success. He works on the set, sees the whole 
production grow. 
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“T’m also asked how a new writer can break 
in. I feel that there are some limitations on 
this, but it isn’t impossible. There is no closed 
wall. We’re always looking for new writers. 
But if we’d open the doors completely we’d 
have to have a staff of 500 to read all the 
material we would get. But our readers do 
cover as many of the published stories as pos- 
sible: all of the slick magazines, and many 
of the pulps; so if you have a story in one of 
those, there is a chance of our buying it. Also, 
we have arranged with many teachers of 
writing to notify us about students who have 
talent. So I’d say if you want to write, and 
have insight and the ability to characterize 
—and these you can get by study—you’ll 
make it.” 

Sy Salkowitz, who has been a television 
writer for ten years, and recently has been 
writing a great many Perry Masons, also has 
a play, Royal Court, set for fall production 
on Broadway. He said, “There is a definite 
distinction between Broadway and TV. TV 
is not the place to sell inferior material. It is 
not a proving ground for Broadway. TV is 
major league, there’s no doubt of that. When 
I find a story, I use it in whichever medium 
I think will be best for it—a novel, play, short 
story. I have been most successful in televi- 
sion— perhaps because of the immense 
amount of programming. Radio, we can 
eliminate as a market for free-lance writers. 
Movies—not much original material is used. 
So TV is best for a playwright today. But 
much more is needed than talent and a desire 
to write, or knowing someone in the business. 
You must have craftmanship, because the 
best story in the world won’t sell unless it is 
well constructed, and you must make a very 
definite effort to sell it. In the early years, 
many of my friends, beginning writers, wrote 
something, screamed that ‘it is wonderful, it’s 
perfect’ . . . but then they wouldn’t do any- 
thing about selling it, and would more or less 
just wait to be discovered. Well, producers 
are busy producing, directors are busy direct- 
ing, and you can’t expect them to discover 
your talent if you yourself don’t do something 
Positive and definite to bring it to their 


attention. The satisfactions of writing are 
first, to write; second, is seeing it produced. 
Too many writers stop with the first, after 
a few half-hearted efforts to sell, and become 
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Edited by TOBY COLE = 
Introduction by John Gassner 


27 dramatists discuss modern 
theatre ...in the first part, the 
ideas and philosophies behind 
their writing ...in the second 
part, their own plays in 
production. 
“In all respects, it should 
have a practical value to play- 
wrights in our time and in the 
foreseeable future.” 

—JOHN GASSNER 
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bea W Keadenv 


We are very excited 
about the way our Octo- 
ber issue is shaping up. 
It will be devoted to the 
writing of poetry. Arti- 
cles from leading poets 
and critics such as Louis 
Untermeyer, Selden Rodman, 
George Abbe will be fea- 
tured. 

As a tribute to the 
vitalization of poetry, 

WD will present a special 
full color section fea- 
turing original paintings 
inspired by poems. These 
paintings by a gifted 
pediatrician who both 
paints and writes poetry 
will be reproduced for 

the first time exclusively 
in WD. 

Our first Poetry Contest j 
will be announced also. 
Forty cash prizes will be 
given. Rules and entry 
blank will appear in the 
October issue. It will 
be a gem of an issue! 


ths Mein) 


yllis Moore 
Circulation Dept. 
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discouraged when it appears that the buyers 
and their representatives are not going out 
of their way to discover them. You must 
know the ropes of selling. Learn them.” 

Mr. Rosen explained that his agency rep- 
resents producers on such shows as Bourbon 
Street Beat, Have Gun, Will Travel, The 
Islanders,and many other top shows. Hesaid, 
“Confidence is a much needed thing, and an 
appreciation of what TV really is. To begin, 
let me tell you the qualifications and duties 
of an agent. First, an agent is basically an 
artist's manager; he gets the writer started, 
advances him, does all he can to further his 
career. He thinks of career planning, and 
looks upon the writer as a long-term invest- 
ment. Many agents also in addition have the 
facilities to package, or put together new 
shows. If a writer wishes to become a director 
or a producer or a story editor, we endeavor 
to place him in this new field. We represent 
directors and producers as well as writers, 
and our duties can be precarious for this 
reason—although we never sublimate our 
responsibility to whom we are selling. It is 
important that an agent have good taste, 
that he be able to tell a really good story when 
he receives one. Truth is important, too; we 
must be completely truthful about a writer, 
and to the writer, or we will hurt ourselves 
and ultimately the writer. Another thing that 
is important is an agent’s ability to have con- 
stant personal contact with those to whom 
he sells scripts. 

“Many people ask me, ‘How do I get 
started?’ Across my desk come many scripts 
Frankly, I don’t read them all. I don’t have 
time. I have found that the proportion 1s 
very bad; people who have not learned the 
elements of writing send me their material 
There might be one piece of fresh talent in 
5000 scripts, all right, and I hate to miss it, 
but I haven’t time to plow through the other 
4999 looking for it; I must fulfill my duties 
to my other writers. 

“An agent will read something which ha 
been referred by a competent source—a writ- 
ing teacher, for example. If you have talent 
your teacher will know it. Or an establishe¢ 
writer may recommend you. 

“Personal enthusiasm is important, and 
confidence. These are necessary when 4 
writer has the opportunity to meet with 2 
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You Can Influence Others 





With Your Thinking! 


RY IT SOME TIME. Concentrate intently upon 

another person seated in a room with you, with- 
out his noticing it. Observe him gradually become 
testless and finally turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is @ positive demonstration that thought 
generates a mental energy which can be projected from 
your mind to the consciousness of another. Do you 
tealize how much of your success and happiness in 
life depend upon your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others understand your point 
of view — to be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished there were some 
Way you could impress another favorably — get across to 
him or her your ideas? That thoughts can be transmitted, 
received, and understood by others is now scientifi- 
cally demonstrable. The tales of miraculous accom- 
plishments of mind by the ancients are now known to 
be fact — not fable. The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidentally, accomplished 
has been a secret long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wisdom existing 
throughout the world. To thousands everywhere, for 
centuries, the Rosicrucians have privately taught this 


nearly-lost art of the practical use of mind power. 


This Free Book Points Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) in- 
vite you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have caused intelligent 
men and women to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how to use your natural 
forces and talents to do things you now think are be- 
yond your ability. Send today for a copy of the fascin- 
ating free book, “The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and benefit 
by its application to your daily affairs. Use the coupon 
below or address: Scribe A.F.M. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 








Scribe A.F.M. The Rosicrucians, AMORC, 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 


Kindly send me a free copy of the book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” I am interested in learn- 
ing how I may receive instructions about the 
full use of my natural powers. 


Name 
Address 





State 





























producer, and tell about the story he has in 
mind. Most successful writers will tell the 
story vividly, act it out, have great feeling 
for it, and this helps to make the story editor 
catch the feeling that this story is good.” 

Now the questions began. “Is it better to 
write for an anthology, or for a show with 
established characters?” 

Salkowitz: “The established professional 
writes because he has a contract to write a 
specific segment of a specific show. Antholo- 
gies are few and far between; many now are 
mere showcases for previewing pilots. It’s 
difficult to write for the anthologies because 
of the economics. I think at present the best 
idea is to watch a show with established 
characters, watch it until you see the tone, 
the feeling, the format, and then devise a 
story you think would fit it and that they 
would like for the series, and get it to your 
agent.” 

“What's the average price for a TV script 
now?” 

Rosen: “$1,100 for a half-hour segment is, 
at the present, the minimum. The credit is 
the important consideration in the beginning. 
A new writer must be satisfied with the mini- 
mum in order to get established. The worst 
thing in the world for an agent to do is to 
lose a deal for a ‘new’ writer because the 
money is not good enough.” 

“Should we prepare a complete teleplay, or 
an outline?” 

Salkowitz: “The established professional 
doesn’t write a complete teleplay. He doesn’t 
have time. If he feels he can fill the needs of 
a certain program, he gives his idea in idea 
form. His agent sets up a meeting for him, he 
goes in and pitches his idea. If he’s really full 
of enthusiasm, he’ll transmit this. If they 
can’t use his idea, then at least he hasn’t spent 
four or five weeks working on it. There are 
cases, of course, where a new writer does 
better without this personal contact with pro- 
ducers—cases where an agent can sell a new 
writer's work, but not the writer himself. 
A new writer would be better off to submit 
an entire script, so that they can see im- 
mediately that he can do a screenplay.” 

Glickman: “If I may put in a word about 
writing for anthologies versus writing for 
established series, I feel that a new writer 
should not try for a series unless that show 
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has announced that unknowns are welcome 
and have a chance. New writers should hit 
in as general a direction as possible, always 
noting the trends. A newcomer will be less 
discouraged if he tries for as wide a market 
as possible. I myself will read finished 
screenplays, or outlines, either one. I hesitate 
to ask a new writer to put much time in; if 
he gives me a ten or fifteen page outline 
which contains the central plot, the character 
conflicts, and so on— it’s just as easy for us 
to determine the potential of the material.” 


Salkowitz: “I have a friend who is trying 
to invent a typewriter that will make ten 
copies of an outline. The first page will say 
Sam Spade, the second: Peter Gun, the 
third: Mike Hammer and so on.” 


Rosen: “You all laughed when he said that, 
but it’s true and there’s nothing wrong with 
it. And in regard to anthologies—I say no, 
don’t aim for anthologies. An anthology is 
considered a ‘class’ show—often they are 
done by well known writers, and not too 
readily open to the newcomer. This is what 
I suggest. Let’s take detectives and Westerns 
—we’ve gotten many new writers off the 
ground in those fields. When we find a new 
writer we think has talent, we have him 
write an outline for, say, Have Gun, Will 
Travel.” This one is a Western, in which the 
hero travels. All right, if that show can’t use 
it, then we take it to The Rebel. That's a 
Western, too, and the hero travels. One like 
Gunsmoke, of course, would be a different 
matter—in that one, the marshall is in town, 
and trouble comes to him.” 





“Should we write hour-lengths, or half- 
hour?” 


Rosen: “The market changes so quickly, it 
is always hard to say. But the current trend 
is to the hour show.” 


Glicksman: “I'd like to defend my view on 
writing for anthologies. I was speaking from 
personal experience. I wanted to write for 
TV, a long time ago. I thought I would aim 
at half-hour anthologies; I was told to make 
my story as general as possible, so that if one 
market didn’t buy it, another might. I wrote 
a Loretta Young, with Loretta in mind as 
the star, but she didn’t buy it — but the 
Twentieth Century Fox Hour did.” 


“To what extent does CBS buy scripts, and 
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$175,491 PAID TO WRITERS* 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


whether a nook must be sensational to get noticed 
= —_ the beginner has 
te type your manuscript professionally 
to get an opinion about a partially completed 
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About 400 Pageant 
authors have 
shared in the re- 
turn of $175,491 
during the past 
five years as their 
percentage of the 
retail price of 
every copy of their 
books sold. Let any 
other subsidy pub- 
lisher equal this 
record! 


Seth Richards, Pub. 
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If we think your manu- 
script has unusual pub- 
lishing possibilities we 
will offer you a straight 
royalty, or will publish 
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able subsidy. 
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how to copyright your book 
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your income tax 
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how to get permission to quote from other authors 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
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First Prize 
$500 
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ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 
autobiographies. poetry, history, science. humor, philosophy. 
Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 
the Author who will receive 40% return plus at least 75% of 
all subsidiary riahits. Winners will get this in addition to 
their cash awar 


Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. mahi 
coupon or send manuscript (complete or partial). 
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how much is left to the producers or spon- 
sors?” 

Glicksman: “When I read a story I like, 
my function is to send a producer a synopsis. 
He may decide he wants to buy it—the de- 
cision is his. Certain shows must get sponsor 
approval, others do not.” 

“If a writer sells an outline, does he do the 
teleplay also?” 

Glicksman: “If we liked your outline, we’d 
buy it separately . . . then whether or not you 
did the teleplay would depend on negotia- 
tions. You might get a crack at it. By the way, 
the CBS Workshop hasn’t closed its doors. 
We're still looking at material. If anyone 
wants to submit to that, write me a letter of 
inquiry first, and I’ll send a release form. 
Then when you send your material, write on 
the outside of the envelope ‘Release form en- 
closed’ so that your envelope won’t be re- 
turned unopened.” 

“Is it best to make an outline before begin- 
ning to write a story” 

Salkowitz: “Sitting down to write a story 
without beginning with a plot outline is like 
starting on a trip with no idea where you are 
going. So many beginning writers are 
‘moved’ to write, and they compose a story 
—but it has no structure, and then when it 
is finished they must try to add structure. I 
do my plot outline first of all. With most 
playwrights, dialogue is the last step.” 

“If we have no teacher to recommend us, 
no intermediary, how can we reach an 
agent?” 

Rosen: “Associate with writers, and with 
writing. You'll make a contact with someone 
who has personal encounters with buyers. 
You do have to know someone. You can al- 
ways enter a writing class.” 

“Do you charge a reading fee?” 

Rosen: “No, we never do. If you want to 
submit something to us, we will read it if you 
are recommended by some person competent 
to judge whether your script is good.” 

“How did you become an established 
writer?” 

Salkowitz: “I started at the same time 
fifty million other guys did. They all gave 
up. I’m the only one left.” 

“What was the first writing you did?” 

Salkowitz: “I wrote a prize essay when I 
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was nine, and I’ve been miserable ever 





since.” 


“Does Rod Serling have a complex about 
women? Was he disappointed in love? Did 
he have an unhappy childhood” 

Glicksman: “He is a fine, well-adjusted, 
happily married man.” 


“Why is there so much liquor, sex and vio- 
lence on TV?” 

Glicksman: “Well, we try to soft-pedal it, 
on CBS anyway. Are they necessary? Well, 
I suppose some producers feel this is what 
the public wants. And judging from audi- 
ence choices this seems to be true. A good 
murder show is sometimes entertaining, very 
escapist.” 

Salkowitz: “Thanks!” 

Rosen: “On sex and violence, the key to 
remember is—if it’s necessary within the 
story it’s admissable, but if merely thrown in, 
it’s not acceptable.” 


“Why were Playhouse 90 and Climax 
dropped, when the public still liked them so 
well?” 

Glicksman: “This was a terrible loss. Al- 
though the ratings were high, the sponsor 
wanted to change the type of program. The 
same thing applied to both shows. Sponsor 
apathy develops after a while. We carried 
Playhouse 90 for a while only partially spon- 
sored. We may do a series of specials next 
year under the 90 banner. This isn’t certain 
yet.” 

“What type of plays will be in demand 
next?” 

Glicksman: “Mystery, suspense, comedy 
and, as always, Westerns. And there will be 
a continuing trend from live to film, a great 
decrease in live programming for fall.” 

“What kind of shows do producers want?” 

Rosen: “Good ones. They'll bend their 
format and their requirements if they find a 
really good show. It must of course fit the 
criteria of a good story and a well-done 
screenplay.” 

The moderator announced that the ques- 
tion-and-answer period was about to end, 
and Sy Salkowitz made this last statement: 

“A new writer must try, try, try, and even- 
tually someone will want to buy his work. 
There are many, many ‘no’s that you must 
get, before at last you get a ‘yes’. So the thing 
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to do is get to work and get all those ‘no’s’ 
out of the way!” 


Late News 


With the end of the writers’ strike, MGM 
began a resurge of television production, 
aiming toward a total of about 14 series 
which will be under production simultane- 
ously. Included in this total will be National 
Velvet, The Islanders, One Step Beyond, The 
Brothers Brannagan, Rawhide, and Twi- 
light Zone. 


For the fiscal year ending April 30, 1960, 
Desilu Productions, Inc., reported a net 
profit of $811,559—a new high. This was a 
225% increase over the previous year, and is 
a reflection of the healthy state of television 
in general, in spite of the strikes that have 
harassed it. Plans call for a turning out of 
398 segments (episodes of series) during the 
coming year. 

According to all reports, Hollywood produc- 
tion of television film is heading for its big- 
gest year yet. The general increase will be 





about 18% over last year, which in itself 
represented an all-time high. One reason for 
this is that the networks are continuing a 
strong trend toward dropping of live tele- 
vision, and turning more and more to film. 


Wilbur Stark plans three television series. He 
is currently producing The Brothers Branna- 
gan for CBS-TV, and future series will be 
Connecticut Yankee, based on Mark Twain’s 
work; Counterpoint, an hour series dealing 
with criminology; and King’s Kingdom, a 
half-hour adventure series. 


Screen Gems has started a new series, Two 
Faces West, in which the star, Charles Bate- 
man, plays the roles of twin brothers. 


Television Market List 


Rawhide, CBS-TV, one hour, film. The opening 
segment of this Western concerned a domineering 
Texas woman, boss of a powerful hacienda, whose 
Mexican workers revolt and join the Juaristas in 
Mexico. Scripts for this show should have strong 
characterization and plots which are fresh, not 


(Continued on page 62) 





Which one 


WRITER A 
“T can write but 
I never get 


around to it.” 


WRITER C 
“T like to write 
and want to 
learn how to 
make my efforts 
profitable.” 
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WRITER B 


“My writing is 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
study and report on how WD may help you. 
This is a free service and you are under no 
obligation. W-90 


NAME ___ 
ADDRESS _ 


CITY STATE 


Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cinti. 10,0. 
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Cartoonist 


by Pat Fulford Mullen 





Ir you turned your back on the business of 
cartooning as I did, for even so short a time 
as 3 years, you’d find changes. The biggest 
change would not be among the editors, but 
in the number of top name cartoonists miss- 
ing from the free-lance scene. Where are 
they now? Are they rich millionaires living 
off the fat of syndicated comic strips and 
juicy advertising accounts? Let’s take a good 
look back to 10 years ago when Cavalli, Mort 
Walker, Clyde Lamb, Ketchem and George 
Smith dominated the pages of every maga- 
zine on the stands. All of these great names, 
and perhaps a dozen more are syndicated 
now. Was it luck, talent, business ability, or 
a combination of all three that put these 
people in the lead? 

Let’s take the top 3 that come to mind and 
find out how they did it. I would put Mort 
Walker first with “Beetle Bailey,” Hank 
Ketcham second, with “Dennis the Men- 
ace,” and perhaps Clyde Lamb third, with 
“Herman,” “Open Season,” and a 12-a-year 
cartoon calendar contract with Brown & 
Bigelow. 

I remember meeting Mort Walker that very 
first day when he got off the train from Kan- 
sas City. He had an envelope full of cartoons 
entitled “Spider,” a college character, and 
he was looking for the office of Tue Satur- 
DAY EvenInc Post. He was 25 years old and 
looked even younger. 

Mort sold 5 cartoons to editor John Bailey 
of the Post on that first call and continued 
to sell almost everything he drew for the next 
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year and a half not only to the Posr but to | * 
every magazine in the market. Finally he de- : 
cided to work up a comic strip based on his d 
own adventures in the army. He changed . 
the name of “Spider” to “Beetle Bailey” : 
(after the Post’s editor), then armed with E 
three weeks worth of work, he headed for the | 
largest syndicate in the world, King Features. y 


The rest is history; Sylvan Byck bought it at 
once and Mort Walker is now in the top 6, 
money brackets. 

When queried about the strip last week, J 4. 
here’s what Sylvan Byck had to say: “ ‘Beetle fy, 
Bailey’ is the fastest-selling comic strip King ’ 
Features has ever had! The list is now well 
over 750 papers, both Sunday and daily, and 
it’s still going strong. If there is such a thing 
as a natural born cartoonist, Mort Walker 























answers that description. We knew it the first , 
day he walked in here with that beautifully . 
drawn, incredibly funny strip, and continu- ‘ 
ing sales have proved how right we were. We 
feel that someday ‘Beetle Bailey’ will not only 3 
equal our best strip ‘Blondie’ in sales, but may § - 
even surpass it.” te 
“Tell your readers,” Mr. Byck went on, ss 
“that anyone with a fresh idea that doesn’t ze 
duplicate any of our present strips, and who th 
has the talent to carry it out, can contact me & 
either by mail or appointment. Right now, 
our newest strip, ‘Professor Phumble,’ by Bill “ 
Yates, is doing very well. This strip is not 
about the typical absent-minded professor. 
Our man can solve a mathematical equasion . 
with ease and doesn’t forget that his glasses - 
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are on top of his head. His trouble lies in fix- 
ing the family TV set and the screen door, 
for which he has no aptitude, and his activi- 
ties are centered around a do-it-yourself lab 
in the back yard—with hilarious results.” 

Mort Walker sold his strip with hardly any 
effort because with the help of his artist par- 
ents he was ready. He’d been drawing ever 
since he was four years old and selling car- 
toons since high school days. Before he made 
a try for New York and the major magazines 
he had 300 sales to his credit. 


Hank Ketcham is a legend in the syndicate 
business with “Dennis the Menace” perhaps 
the most well-known cartoon character in the 
world. You can say of a child in the middle 
of China “He’s a regular Dennis the Men- 
ace” and it will be understood and appreci- 
ated at once. Dennis is patterned after the 
Ketcham’s own little boy and named—acci- 
dentally, by Hank’s first wife Alice. One 
evening, after a particularly hectic day with 
Dennis, she said to her husband, “You know, 
Hank, that child’s really getting to be a 
menace!” And so the panel, the Sunday page 
and the popular TV program were born, 
taking Hank Ketcham out of the free-lance 
field forever. “Dennis the Menace” has over 
500 papers with more sales being made every 
day. According to Helen Staunton of Post- 
Hall Syndicate, nothing can top it. 

You might say that Hank Ketcham was 
ready for the syndicates too—good and 
ready. He made a fair living selling to a few 
top magazines like CoLuter’s and gradually 
latched on to some advertising accounts. But 
he led the typical life of the freelancer in any 
field, one day rich and the next day broke. 
When he sold “Dennis” he had several years 
of polishing his drawing and sharpening up 
his gags behind him. If there were any strikes 
against him it might be said that his drawing 


| was too good for the magazines and his gags 
} too sophisticated for the editors. But for the 


adult “Dennis the Menace,” panel, every- 


| thing’s coming up roses! 


Clyde Lamb had a tough time even selling 
to the magazines, his drawing was so zany. 


| And who would think that ten years later he 


would have the pantomime strip “Herman” 
and the sports panel “Off Season” paying his 
bills. And who would dream that a big-nosed 
Herman-like character would be parading 
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123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WI, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of imitations! 
9th Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted les 
jvst $1. Yearly rate $6.00. Special low rates for WRITER'S 


DIGEST readers! Standard of the magazine cartoon business. 





ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-AU 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 





CARTOONISTS! 


4 Professional cartoonists, 
6° part-tirne cartoonists and 
4 beginners... 


Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
























every month across a Brown & Bigelow cal- 
endar—with an oil painting background yet! 
The editors of The Register & Tribune Syn- 
dicate would like to see another Clyde Lamb 
coming their way—and announce that the 
door is always open! Clyde first sold to Boy’s 
Lire—39 Okays at once, then hit THe Sart- 
URDAY EvENING Post steadily for the next 
several years until Herman arrived. Clyde 
Lamb has no more money problems either, 
and if he ever gets tired of his strips, he has 
enough advertising accounts to keep him 
busy. 

I remember George Smith, one of the finest 
artists in the cartoon business. George was a 
long, thin, sad-faced drink of water who 
looked as if he had the troubles of the world 
on his shoulders. While he wasn’t exactly ac- 
cident-prone, more awful things seemed to 
happen to him than to any other cartoonist. 
For instance, in making the rounds on Wed- 
nesday, George would get off the elevator, 
turn right toward the magazine office, 
change his mind, make an abrupt left, step 
kerplunk on the editor’s foot in back of him, 
and at the same time manage to give the 
editor a good boot in the behind with his 
briefcase! Apologies on both sides didn’t 
make for happy relations when George sat 
opposite that editor ten minutes later show- 
ing his cartoons! 

Another time George was showing his car- 
toons to an editor of a top magazine who had 
a kind of a facial quirk which George didn’t 
know about. This editor’s eyebrows would 
go sky-high and he’d gulp very deep at the 
same time, and he looked for all the world as 
if he were seeing the cartoon of a lifetime! 
When George saw this expression, he leaped 
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You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 
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out of his seat to stand in back of the editor’s 
shoulder to see just what cartoon had so 
astonished him—only to have the editor look 
up coldly and say “ye-es?” George swore 
then and there that if anyone, anywhere 
would offer him $100 a week he would quit 
the free-lance business forever! George 
Smith was a pet of us all because he was such 
a fervent family man. He had six girls on 
which he based most of his gags. So the very 
popular comic strip “The Smith Family” was 
born. The George Matthew Adams Syndi- 
cate snapped it up the minute they saw it and 
it is one of their top sellers. While George's 
syndicated family stays about the same, his 
personal tribe has increased to 10 girls—and 
with George’s luck—one boy! We called to 
congratulate George on the boy only to find 
that he and his family had left for Fall Brook, 
California an hour before. So if you see a 
Mack truck with eleven little children stick- 
ing out of the top that will be “The Smith 
Family.” 


At the George Matthew Adams Syndicate 
they are interested in almost any other type 
of strip or panel but family subjects. They 
like to talk about a new strip “Nibbles” by an 
unknown cartoonist, Mal Hancock. This 
comic strip came through the mail with no 
fanfare, no letters of inquiry or outline. The 
drawing was unusual—very clean and differ- 
ent looking. There wasn’t any central char- 
acter—each day’s strip was on an entirely 
new subject. When the syndicate contacted 
Mal Hancock they found he was only 2! 
years old and that he was a product of the 
“Famous Artists School” in Westport, Conn. 
When I called Rex Taylor at the school he 
said that besides Mal Hancock there were 
over 50 of their pupils syndicated with strips, 
panels and editorial cartoons—and most of 
them haven’t even finished the three-year 
course! 


Editor Harry Walker says that the Herald 
Tribune Syndicate was the very first to intro- 
duce magazine-type drawing to the news- 
papers. He cites Johnny Hart’s “B.C.” which 
is just over two years old, has 150 papers and 
is still climbing. This unusual strip which can 
only be described as “out of this world,” is 
now being considered as a TV feature. “Miss 
Peach” with 200 papers, is over three years 
old and now has a book by the same title 
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which is selling nicely. “Poor Arnold’s Al- ter who will look over the free-lance pile, paying a 
sO manac” by Arnold Roth, and “Tall Tales” fast $25 for suitable family and general slant car- 
ok by Jaffee, are two other new strips from the ‘°"* 
re same syndicate which prove that editor Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
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dae WD, has now taken over all of Bill Yates’ editorial 
Be Syndicate. duties on both 1,000 Joxes Macazinz and on For 
ch LaucHinc Out Loup. William Miksch, well- 
on General Cartoon News known humor writer whose work has appeared 
ry down through the years on the Post Scripts page, 
“ Up at Look Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., New will be associate editor. Says Mr. Norment, “He 
ii. York, N. Y., Pat Carbine will be looking for the doesn’t know it yet but Mr. Miksch will take over 
next few weeks, helping out the ailing editor Gur- about three quarters of the million chores there 
nd ney Williams. Gurney had a slight heart attack and are to do on both magazines and I am very happy 
e’s may even now be back at his desk. $75 to $125— to have him! From $10 to $25 for gag cartoons 
his one week for mail returns. Well drawn and sophis- here and more for spreads. Short written humor is 
af ticated gags only. ® paid for by arrangement. 

to True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y., has a _ 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month listing, $36.00 for 
three months, and $66 for six months. 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copys One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blvd., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


BETTYE J. FRY 


11510 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; book lengths, 
special rates; TV scripts, 50c per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per thousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 








GEORGIA 


New South Writer’s Service 


992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
c each. 


TONI BERNABEI 
Dalzell, Illinois. 


RATES: = per thousand words;Poetry lc per 


line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


LOUISE HIGGINS 


521 North “E” Street, Monmouth, Illinois. 
RATES : 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EVA-MARIA ROBINSON 


258 Wayne, Haysville, Kansas. 

RATE: 60c per thousand words. 

CoRKECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON Copy: One, no extra charge. 





MICHIGAN | 
DULA BROCK 
513 N. 13th, Saginaw, Mich. 


RATES: 20c per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MISSOURI | 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: lc per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10, 000 words. Minimum, $1.00 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; ; edditional, 
2c per page each. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouri. 
PHONE: CH 1-6372 


RATES: — per danas words; Poetry, lc per 
ne. 


CORRECTIONS: 
CARBON COPY: 


Included, no extra charge. 
One, no extra charge. 


NEW YORK ) 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


~ "ed thousand words (stories, articles, 
ks) ; 50c per page ( and dramatic 
pono ; 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


RATES: 
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TYPING SERVICES 


CAROL MURCHIE 

975 Wilson Ave., Reno, Nevada. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 





MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 


CARBON COPY: 


One, no extra charge. 





MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
96 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 


RATES: Fiction, articles, books, 60c per thousand 
words; ’Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page ; ‘Poetry, Ic per line, $1.00 min. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON COPY: One, no extra charge. 


Tue PLOTTER 


Awonderfully instructive, practical 

Writer's WORKBOOK published every 

month. From each Edition, YOU write 

actual, original short stories! 

‘A NEW, PROVEN CONCEPT OF WRITING!’ 

Bditerss i orston Forrar, Francois de la Roché, 
Charles Kopitzky 

SAMPLE _EDITIO? EDITION Two DOLLARS 
freative | SPLIT 

Wh $20 | Features feat $10 


x Va. 
*Eoch Month's Edition Boun in Heavy a 




































Radio-TV (Cont'd from pg. 55) 





variations of the same few stories. There are some 
rather distinctive elements about this show, which 
should be watched a minimum of three or four 
times before you try to write for it. It is filmed 
for CBS at Metro Studios, 10202 Washington 
Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


U. S. Marshall, half hour, film. John Bromfield 
plays the title role in this Western. A typical story 
involved the tracking down of two young killers. 
An ambitious recruit is sent out to make an arrest, 
returns without his gun, beaten. Bromfield, his 
captain, then takes up the quest himself. This 
show is filmed by Desilu Productions, at 780 N. 
Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Guestward, Ho!, ABC-TV, half hour, film. This 
new comedy series will be filmed by Desilu pro- 
ductions, and is based on the book of the same 
name by Patrick Dennis. It deals with the adven- 
tures of a former fashion model who takes over 
the management of a dilapidated dude ranch in 
New Mexico. Joanne Dru stars, and J. Carroll 
Naish plays the part of an Indian storekeeper 
This show will be filmed by Desilu Productions, 
780 N. Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 


The Tall Man, NBC-TV, one hour, film. This 
Western—one of the many shows which are hour- 
length this season—is based on the relationship 
between Billy the Kid and sheriff Pat Garrett, with 
roles being played by Clu Gulager and Barry Sul- 
livan. Different events in the life of Billy the Kid 
will be dramatized. Suspense and good character- 
ization are important. This will be filmed, as a 
production of Nat Holt and Samuel Peeples, at 
Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 


A letter from Dodge-Heigh and Associates, Pub- 
lic Relations, Suite 1, 1617 N. El Centro Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., contains the following market 
information: “We are looking for published 
children’s stories suitable for adaptation to a 
taped one-hour length television show entitled 
Children’s Television Theatre which we are going 
to produce. Our plans are to feature top Holly- 
wood child stars in plays especially tailored to 
their talent. We want stories dealing with science- 
fiction, contemporary, etc. Our only taboo is fairy 
tales and talking animals. Each story must place 
stress on characters somewhere between the ages 
of 9 to 15 that will provide strong self-identifica- 
tion with our young viewing audience. There can 
be adults in the stories, but they must, necessarily, 
play a secondary role. There can be no violence, 
only plenty of wholesome excitement, Pieces 
should appeal to both boys and girls, through the 
junior high school level. There can be no more 
than 7 characters at the most, and stories should 
have as few scene changes as possible. Send te-ar 
sheets, and accompany them with stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. Our response will be im- 
mediate.” 


























































Writer’s Market (Cont'd from pg. 47) 





“Our reader mail column ‘Women Are Wonderful’ 
is the spot where we use short features. Anything 
in the way of an achievement story, or human 
interest story about a woman, gets top billing, and 
runs to about 1000 words. We're also after anec- 
dotes, information, poetry, and humor that back 
up our editorial premise that women are surely 
okay, and kind of fascinating at that. These vary 
in length, anywhere from a two-line epigram, to 
a 200-word feature. Payments are 5c for each 
published word. Acknowledgements are made 
within four weeks.” 


The Workbasket, 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 
11, Mo. Mary Ida Sullivan, Editor. Primarily con- 
tains how-to articles about the home and needle- 
craft. Likes features about specific women who 
have found ways to add to family income. Pays 
2c a word on acceptance and reports in 2 to 6 
weeks, 


Young People 


Listen, 6640 Eastern Ave., N.W., Washington 12, 
D. C. Francis A. Soper, Editor. Aimed primarily 
at the high school and college student with special 
emphasis on the alcohol and narcotics problems. 
Likes personal experience articles like: “Why I 
Quit Selling Liquor” by a businessman or “Is 
Student Drinking Essential to Campus Success?” 
by a student. Also wants pertinent articles by lead- 
ing educators, judges, law-enforcement officers 
and professional men. Other features in this mag- 
azine attempt to offer positive approaches to life 
to offset the lure of drink and dope. Also buys 
pictorial features in their field. Pays 2-4c per word 
on acceptance. Reports in two weeks. 


Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Dick King, Editor. Short articies with photos if 
possible that would interest 12 to 16-year-olds. 
Pays lc per word and $3 to $5 per photo on ac- 


ceptance. Reports as soon as possible—up to 30 
days. 


New Hampshire Profiles, Box 900, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Paul E. Estaver, Editor. A magazine slanted 
to out-of-state circulation with a basic interest in 
New Hampshire. Short features it uses include: 
personality profiles on New Hampshire people who 
have something of the unusual about them, histor- 
ical articles with strong human interest, Yankee 
whimsey, and stories of New Hampshire attrac- 
tions which have appeal for non-residents. Average 
length: 2000 words. Average payment: $25 on 
publication. Photo features go well here, with a 
four-page and a two-page picture spread each 
month; pays $5 for one-time use on publication. 
ample copy and data sheet on request. Small edi- 
torial department means month to report. 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











THE UZZELLS 


We specialize in training people for writing 
careers. Today writers we have started off right 
have appeared on recent best seller lists (one is 
on the list now), are writing novels and heeding 
our advice, are appearing in magazines, some in 
big time, some in small. Schools and colleges use 
our textbooks, one of which, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” is found in most libraries and has sold 
over 40,000 copies. At least one former pupil is 
today starring in Hollywood as a writer of movies 
and television. Particulars on request. 


The writers we are now working with are not 
famous—some of them never will be—but they 
all have a chance to succeed somewhere or we 
wouln’t bother with them. Write to us if you are 
serious, can afford our moderate fees, and feel 
you need experienced, friendly, prompt help. 
Don’t write unless you are ready to work and take 

advice. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” explaining 
everything, is free for the asking. We can send 
our “Narrative Technique” for $4.50 and/or “The 
Technique of the Novel” for $4.00 by return mail. 
It’s your move. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL %18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL ‘Sumter 


. 





























Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


Howard Gill, Jr., editor and publisher of GoLF 
DIcEsT, getting golf instruction from- Pro 
Johnny Revolta. 


Have you tried the sport and outdoor mar- 
ket? A number of readers tell me it’s a good 
group of magazines to work for, and a par- 
ticularly pleasant kind of work. You go up 
to the North Woods and shoot a bear. At the 
same time you shoot a few pictures. Back 
home, you write a few thousand words, send 
the copy along to the editor with your pic- 
tures, and sit back with your fingers crossed. 
If you don’t get a check from the magazine, 
you’ ve still got all that bear to live on. 

Which shows how much I know about that 
particular market. The only major sports as- 
signment I ever covered was a set of pictures 
on the Chicago White Sox for, of all maga- 
zines, Business WEEK. The story my pics 
were to illustrate dealt with baseball as an 
investment: what it takes to buy or own a 
major-league team, what are the expenses, 
what are the sources of revenue, how does it 
compare with other industries as an invest- 
ment. (Like many other Bustness WEEK 
stories, I suspect this one was written with a 
combination of straight face and tongue-in- 
cheek). I photographed fans buying hotdogs 
(revenue), a large crew of men rolling a 
huge tarp over the expensive turf to protect it 
from a sudden shower (expenses) , things like 
that. I did get one action shot—one I was 
really proud of. It was a night-time shot from 








way up in the stands, with Minoso sliding 
into home-plate to score the winning run. In 
the foreground the silhouetted figure of a 
joyous fan, jumping and waving his arms, 
framed the action; in the background you 
could see the flood-light towers illuminating 
the field. 

So how do you think Business WEEK cap- 
tioned that one? Something to the effect that 
“with the introduction of night flood-light- 
ing, ticket sales have gone up umpty-percent. 
Incidentally, the visiting team gets 27c (or 
whatever the figure was) on every ticket 
sold.” 

Which only goes to show that all the pho- 
tographer does is take the picture; it’s the 
caption writer who carries the ball. And if 
you don’t study the magazine you’ re trying to 
sell to, you’ll never get out of the bull pen. 

So when a number of readers asked about 
the sport and outdoor magazine, I decided 
to make a survey. 

Even if you haven’t been interested in this 
specific market, I hope you’ll find some of the 
following of value—like Hugo Autz’s won- 
derful comment on the question of print size. 
And if you do find this kind of coverage use- 
ful, let me know; Id particularly like to 
know which group of magazines you’d like 
surveyed next. 
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Photojournalism Markets lication, prices moderate. Buys no fiction. Target 
archery, bow hunting, news of archery tourna- 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 1271, Juneau, Alaska. ments and associations. etc. 


Bob Henning, editor. Uses single pics inside or as 


covers; also picture stories or serics. Uses pics to Arizona Wildlife Sportsman, Box 3407, Phoenix, 
illustrate articles also. Prefers print (b&w), trans- Ariz. Bob Housholder, editor. Uses single b&w pics 
parency (color); not fussy about size. Typical inside and covers, and to illustrate articles. Also 
prices paid: inside b&w, $5: color $25, on publi- Uses POC sepeics Or series. Likes to ges megeneves, 
cation. General needs: Alaska and Alaska-type otherwise buys prints. Pays $3 inside, $10 cover, 
wild-life only. I'd suggest you use airmail (unless on publication. Needs strictly outdoor articles, 
you live in Juneau). 1500 to 2000 words. 

American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il], Baseball Magazine, Washington Bldg., Washing- 
W. F. Brown, editor. Uses b&w pics alone inside ton 6, D. C. Uses single b&w pics inside, and some- 
only, not on covers; also pics to illustrate articles. times as covers ; also to illustrate articles. Uses pic 
but seldom uses pic-stories or series. Preferred stories or series. Prices based on subject, timeli- 
print-size 4x5; typical price $2 to $5 on accept- ness, actual current needs; payment usually on 
ance. Photos of unland game bird hunting with publication, sometimes on acceptance. General 
pointing dogs. ; needs: nostalgic baseball pictures and storics, pre- 


ferably short. 

Some changes in personnel were taking place at 
this magazine, with decisions not made in time fo1 
my deadline. I'll keep readers advised; until then, 
send any material for the magazine to the above 
address, marked simply To The Editor, and it will 
reach him. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Walter J. Howe, edi- 
tor. Uses b&w pic stories or series, and color 
covers. Preferred negative size (b&w) is 2%4x2% 
or 4x5, printed 8x10. In color, do not want prints 
or 35mm slides; prefers 24%4x2% or 4x5 trans- 
parencies. Pays $6 minimum for b&w, $75 for 





color, on acceptance. Specific needs now: good Fishing Tackle Trade News, Box 236, Wilmette, 
covers, outdoor and a::'mals, hunting dogs. Ill. Bill Laurent, editor. Almost entirely staff 
This magazine, published by the Nat’l Rifle Ass., written and staff photographed. 
invites prospective contributors to write in for its . , ai cs 
v hy ee ae : : Golf Digest, 1236 Sherman Ave., Evansion, III. 
§ excellent Writers and Photographers Guide, well : ; 4 
: ; : John May, managing editor. Uses color for covers, 
[n worth having, I wish more magazines would get , . ewe ; 
> , black and white singles and article-illustrations; 
a out such material and do it this well. Here are a . . . ; 
d : also some pic-stories or series. Prefers b&w neg 
: lew quotes: . IAxIY, A j 
1S, sine : ys size 24%x2¥% on up; print size, 8x10. In color, 
Unless otherwise stated, we buy first North a a : 3 
su : . . . , prefers 4x5 transparencies, no prints. Pays $10 fox 
American serial rights . . . We frequently receive 8 5 : 
e ; : : poe »&w, $50 to $75 for color, on acceptance. Always 
ng requests to reprint material . .. When this request é Mak . . 
: - needs expressive and action shots of touring pros, 
. . involves a free-lance author’s work, we con- 2 
: in color or b&w. 
tact the author and advise him of the request. If rm: ee . 
p- . ‘ Si [his magazine is now running a photo contest, 
the request is from a nonprofit organization or . ae ie 
lat I ae Cait cake Jian Wheat We first reported in last month’s column. Closing date 
assoc rgan, we reque: " > ‘ . ; “ a Ss 
nt- ’ ‘ ee ptabre cn. 5 is 10-31-60. Prizes $150, $75, $50 and $25 in each 
author give his permission . . . without additional at 5 , 
* ‘ of two classes: amateur and professional photog- 
nt. compensation. If the request is from a consumer * 
aoe gs : raphers. B&w glossy, not under 5x7, not over 8x10, 
or or trade publication we will, if we elect to give E 
het eetinlialen: ening in eeusen soci navesliaion not mounted or frarned, must have been taken be- 
ket ara 4 P P tween 11-1-59 and closing date. For further details 
to reprint to the author . . . and the author and ‘ : ; : 
; sae : see current Go.tF DicEstT or write to John May at 
the person seeking permission to reprint must ; 
. . acme above address. 
10- negotiate independently.”’ Fair enough. 
the Another quote: “Photographers will find a very Golf Graphic, 278 Clinton Pl., Newark, N. J. Mail 
1 if receptive audience in the editors of THE AMERI- sent to this address was returned by post office. 
penl CAN RIFLEMAN. We are continually looking for . ; 
yt good photo articles on everything from the proper Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
en. technique for drilling holes for mounting a sight N. Y. Charles F. Chapman, editor. No color. Uses 
out to packing guns for shipment when a person is b&w singly inside or as article-illustrations, but not 
Jed moving. One- and two-page photo articles are as covers. Also uses pic stories or series. Prints can 
especially desirable. We are not overly interested be 5x7 or 8x10. Payment varies, and is on publica- 
; in a single photograph showing a rifle that has tion. Interested in boating and allied subjects. 
this iuen pen : z nee 5: mee : 
the pra —- = eps ee by ao eae ee Outdoor Boating, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
ben emilee” STL, Len Hilts, editor. Published by Outdoor Boat- 
wal —_—- ing Club of America. Buys picture stories or series, 
$1Z€. The Archer’s Magazine, 1200 Walnut St., Phila- illustrated articles, dealing with outdoor clubs, 
use- delphia 7, Pa. J. W. Anderson, editor. Uses color cruising, fishing, with use of outboard motors. Pre- 
ee only on special occasions. Buys b&w from 4x5 to fers prints 8x10. Pays on acceptance, $50 to $75 
Tike 8x10 for use singly inside or on covers, or to illus- or more for illustrated story. Send for copy if not 


trate articles; no pic stories or series. Pays on pub- available locally. 

































A Service 
Of Distinction 


WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 











SUCCESSFUL EDITOR-AUTHOR 
WILL EDIT YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Put years of experience as an editor and successful free 
lancer to work for you. MSS analyzed, edited, with 
critique and market suggestions. $1 per 1000 words. 
$3 minimum. Send fee and return postage. 


WEB ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Chica 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. igo, Illinois 








The Lambert Wilson 


College Writing Award 
$500.00 Cash 
To the author of the best non-fiction manuscr: crint of 50,0000 
© 200, words, or a work-in-progress. American 
college students or alumni eligible. 
Write for details to: 


soy WILSON AEROCIATSS 
8 East 10th York 3 








STREAMLINING THE FEATURE— 


A new book by the author of the famous ‘‘Putting It In 
The Column.” Won award as the og ening Text- 
book for Writers.’’ Writers say, “‘the book is om. 
Thanks a million for writing it.” A fine Gift or a 
Writing Friend. Price $2.50. Circular free. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
1I41A Seventh Street, Hermosa Beach, 














Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Frank Woolner, editor. Uses color for covers 
only, transparencies 244x2% or larger, at $40 
Uses black-and-white pics to illustrate articles o1 
in pic stories or series; no singles. Prefers 8x10 
prints, at $3. Payment on acceptance. 

This magazine will send, at your request, a con- 
cise statement of editorial requirements. A few 
quotes: 

“We want 3 to 6 good black and white photos 
with each story. These should be 8x10 inch en- 
largements on single or double-weight glossy 
paper. Sometimes we are able to illustrate a story 
from our own photo files, but accompanying 
photos always help sell a manuscript. Photos 
should never show a number of fish because read- 
ers are sensitive about slaughter. Neither do we 
want pictures of anglers and dead fish obviously 
posed for the camera. Pictures should whereve: 
possible, tell a story or set the stage. Action photos 
of jumping fish, an angler fishing, beaching, gaff- 
ing, boating or releasing fish are always in de- 
mand. 

“Writers may, if they so desire, send negatives to 
us. We’ll make 8x10-inch enlargements from these 
negatives, if we purchase the story, and will then 
return said negatives to the writer.” 


Scholastic Coach, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Herman L. Masin, editor. Buys 8x10 b&w 
prints to illustrate articles or as covers. Pays $5 
inside, $10 cover, on publication. Needs good 
action sequences or single shots of basketball, foot- 
ball, track, baseball. 


Skiing News Magazine, Box 7858, Denver 15, 
Colo. Bob Parker, national editor. Uses color 
covers; buys transparencies at $100. Buys 8x|( 
glossy prints to use singly, as series, or as illustra- 
tions to articles, at $7.50 to $10. Pays on accept- 
ance. General needs are single b&w of unusual 
action, scenic, personality. Buys for file as well as 
for scheduled use. Will pay $50 for single b&w if 
it shows really top action and rates full-page 
treatment. Accepts only top quality, authenti 
skiing material. Prefers query on all pic stories and 
illustrated articles. 


Speed Mechanics Magazine, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. Fred Schnaue, editor. Uses color 
covers, either transparency or print, prefers 5x/. 
for $75 to $125. Uses b&w to illustrate articles or 
as pic series. Prefers 4x5 or larger negative, printed 
5x7 or larger, at $7. Pays on publication. Uses 
automotive stories and pics. 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, 2018 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 66, Mo. Hugo G. Autz, editor. Uses 
b&w singles, article illustrations, or series, but not 
covers. Pays $3 to $5 on acceptance except on 
publication when with story. Asked about pre- 
ferred print size, Autz made the interesting com- 
ment that “It’s not so much the size, but the qual- 
ity that counts. I’d rather have a clear, sharp 4x5 
than a hazy 8x10.” 
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Always interested in live hunting, fishing, skiing 
photos. Good shots of sporting goods’ dealers in 
action, or good sporting goods store interiors and 
exteriors. 


Sport Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Steve Gelman, managing editor. Uses either 
b&w or color, to illustrate stories or in series; also 
uses color on covers. When purchased separately, 
b&w prints pay $10, color transparencies $50, with 
varying additional payment for cover use, “de- 
pending on what rights we originally buy.” 
Editor Gelman says, “Our general needs are 
action photos, b&w and color, or personalities in 
the major spectator sports (baseball, basketball, 
football and tennis). We are not interested in pic- 
tures of do-it-yourself sports like fishing, hunting, 
skin-diving, etc. and we are not interested in just 
anybody playing a major spért. We need the big 
current heroes, fellows like Mickey Mantle, 
Johnny Unitas, etc.” 

Covers are usually assigned. “Our prices vary, 
depending on the terms of the original agree- 
ment,” says Gilman. “For a day’s shooting assign- 
ment we pay a standard $100 plus film expense. 
For a photo story, we will pay from $200 to $400. 
We make additional cover payment upon use. 
When shooting 35mm color for us, our photog- 
raphers are instructed to use Kodachrome.” 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Ted \Kesting, editor. Uses color or b&w, 
single or in series, also as illustrations for articles. 
Prefers 244x2% or larger color transparencies, at 
$50, and 8x10 b&w prints at $10 to $25. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Sports Illustrated, Time Life Bldg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 9, N. Y. Pics to attention of 
G. Astor. Uses b&w or color in all categories: 
singles, series, cover and to illustrate articles, Pre- 
fers transparencies if color. Prefers to make own 
prints from your negatives if b&w. In lattet case, 
you can submit proof-sheets instead of enlarge- 
ments, and be prepared to lend them negatives if 
requested. Pays on publication, at $150 per page 
b&w, $250 to $300 color. Covers pay $300 b&w, 
$400 to $500 color. 








EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 


cess'' APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS...$1.50 
EDITING...COACHING...REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
























A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience ae writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








POCKET RUBBER STAMPS 


Three-line rubber stamp, complete with ink pad. All in an 
attractive brown, unbreakable-plastic carrying case. 2%4x 
%”. NO POCKET BULGE. Carry with you at all times to 
stamp your name and address on checks, correspondence, 
papers. manuscripts, cartoons, etc. ONLY $1.50 prepaid. 
Ne pay all postage. Large ““EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL” 
stamps Only $1.00 and $1.45! 


RUBBER STAMP SERVICE 
2621 N. 375 West Sunset, Utah 











To Make a Long 
Story Short... 


An oak tree doesn’t suddenly spring out 
of an acorn. Our “best results” happen 
every day as we help new writers a few 
steps at a time along the way towards 
writing salable material. Send us your 
work for thorough criticism-revision re- 
ports by our staff. 
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RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50. 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c. 
NOVELS—$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism; $12 for reading and report 
only. 
TV and RADIO PLAYS—$9.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 
Send scripts, payment and stamped return 
envelope to: 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














By Frank Dickson 


DECEMBER ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. The Top Huntresses of Your County. 
Their biggest bags of the year; “big ones” 
that got away. The women’s firearms and 
amazing marksmanship. Their favorite hunt- 
ing locales. The youngest and the oldest of 
the feminine Frank Bucks. How do the sub- 
jects compare hunting with fishing? 


2. Non-Duty Chores Performed by Local 
Postmen. Slant: Variety is the spice of life 
for Uncle Sam’s mail carriers. Acting in 
times of emergency. Have any of the post- 
men been awarded the “Beyond the Call 
of Duty” emblem for heroism? Giving a 
helping hand to women; settling argu- 
ments; delivering mail despite difficulties, 
as floods and storms. 


3. Couples in Your Section Who Have 
Adopted Babies From Foreign Countries. 
The procedure; requirements for adoption. 
How the couples and the babies are matched 
in nationalities and other ways. Overseas 
trips to obtain the infants. 


4. Caution at a Gasoline Storage Plant That 
Serves Service Stations in Your Area. Slant: 
How the workers there do not have nine 
lives like the proverbial cat. Number of gal- 
lons of gas generally stored at the place; 
keeping watch at all hours; underground 
gas seepage. Extinguishing small blazes in 
the nick of time. 


5. The Writing Career of General George 
A. Custer, Who Was Killed in the Massacre 
of the Little Big Horn in 1876. Anniversary 
angle: “Yellow Hair,” as he was called by 
the Indians, was born on this day in 1839. 
His book, My Life on the Plains, appeared 
two years before his death and had been pub- 
lished serially in the Galaxy. His recollec- 





tions of the War Between the States until 
the Battle of Williamsburg, entitled War 
Memoirs, saw the light of print in the Galax) 
posthumously. 


6. The Records Bureau Chief at the Local 
Police Station. The various duties of the 
chief and his clerk: the busiest days. The 
hugeness of the files. 


7. What Happens to Old School Buildings? 
Turning some of them in your section into 
community centers; converting a number of 
them into dwellings or stores. Slant: The 
widespread evidence of the sentimental at- 
tachment for the schools. The principals of 
the institutions down the years. 


8. Forgetting Keys! Are many of the lead- 
ing residents of your city, including the 
mayor and other officials, guilty of this? The 
most embarrassing moments. Forgetting car 
keys. Calling in key makers at times. Are 
any methods used to remember keys? The 
officials with the most keys. 


9. A Family That Is Well Represented in 
the Local National Guard. Are there any 
twins among brothers? The family member 
with the longest period of service. The mili- 
tary background of the family; war souve- 
nirs. 


10. A Veteran Baggage Master of a Rail- 
road in Your Section. His job on the rail- 
road before he became baggage master. His 
favorite cities and runs as a train employee. 
Amusing experiences with baggage. 


11. Music For Hospital Patients. A local or 
nearby hospital that has installed such a sys- 
tem. The equipment. Kinds of music that 
bring the best results. Slant: The growing 
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recognition of musical therapy. Are television 
sets permitted ? 


12. A Visit to a Crate and Basket Factory 
in Your State. The steps in the manufacture; 
the daily output; the largest and the smallest 
baskets produced ; the number of employees. 
Farthest points to which the articles are 
shipped. Greatest uses to which the crates 
and baskets are put. 


13. A Company That Specializes in Provid- 
ing Christmas Decorations for Cities. The 
largest cities serviced by the firm; the fees. 
Kinds of decorations that lead in popularity. 
Animal figures and also nursery rhyme char- 
acters. An insight into the designing of ex- 
traordinary decorations. 


14. Portraits of Pastors in Local Churches. 
Slant: How the pictures form a sort of his- 
tory of the houses of worship. The task of 
assembling the portraits. The oldest of the 
pictures; the most recent additions. Minis- 
ters with the longest pastorates in the city. 


15. A Handicraft Society of Your Section. 
Slant: The double purpose of the body: pre- 
serving and developing skills and providing 
financial remuneration. The major subjects, 
as wood carving, metal work, rug making, 
hibits. The Christmas market. 


16. Weather and Crime. Does violence flour- 
ish more in certain types of weather—do 
more killings occur in summer than in win- 
ter? What do the chief of police and the 
sheriff say? Do weekends lead in hell-raising? 


17. The First Resident of Your City to Be- 
come an Airplane Owner. The plane, its 
cost, and the sensation it created; its longest 
flights; the thrills of the pilot. Ulitmate fate 
of the pioneer plane. The initial airport 
n the city. You might note that today marks 
he fifty-seventh anniversary of the first air- 
plane flight, made at Kitty Hawk, North 


Carolina. 


18. Pipe Smoking by Elderly Women. The 
popularity of the custom in the distant past; 
use of corncob and clay pipes. Raising own 
tobacco. Has the pipe smoking all but played 
wut in your section today? Any addicts at 
the county home? 





UNIQUE WRITERS' COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 


teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-Dec. Any length of time. Exper- 


For 


ience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful 
surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years in Chicago 
studio. Mail coaching. Boston and Wakefield classes. 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Ghosting, rewriting from analysis, outline, etc. 
All or any part of script. Rates arranged. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 
FAirfax 8-3276 








WRITING IS SIMPLE AS ABC 


You only need to know how. 
My six-step method of teaching fiction writing costs only 
$25—work book included—gives you a lifetime knowledge 
of how to put together a short story, novelette or novel. 
Mighty handy for article writing, too. Individual instruc- 
tion with each step. 


R. LOUISE EMERY 
12100 Dewey St. Los Angeles 66, Calif. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. 2 of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION CORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! oo is believing. 

Be convinced ! Learn how to apply the ACI 
EST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Stone) 
I. 


6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, 











Use our authors’ publishing plan: beautifully 


BOOK jacketed books, publicity, and advertising. 
Reasonable subsidy. Send your book Ms. to: 
9 CLAYTON PRESS, Mr. Burt, 507 
PUBLISHED Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. Write for 
© brochere: PUBLISH OR PERISH 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 


] 

7 

» 

q Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send 

) for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishin: 

» service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed a: 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 





391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 














LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 


dents, $1 per 1,000 words--$5 minimum. Query on 
books. Enclose return postage and fee. 

IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 
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19. An Author Who Has Written an His- 
torical Drama of Your State. Slant: The play 
as an effective means of publicizing the state 
and thereby attracting tourists. The most 
successful productions of the drama and the 
stars. Research in preparing the play; basing 
scenes on actual events; the romantic ele- 
ments. Other plays by the author that have 





WITH 
Self-Criticism Guide for Short-Story Writers. 
Booklet Covers All Points of Short-Story Technique 
SEND $2.00 TO LYNN CLARK 
2038 West 43rd Place, Los Angeles 62, Calif. 
For 30 Years Instructor, Short-Story Writing at 
University of Southern California 








WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currestyy in due publications. Not a 

“tell how” but a SH course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp + particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


is easier once you know the fundamentals necessary in the 

writing art, principal ones being Technique, Craftsman- 

ship, haracterization. Learning these by personal train- 

ing can shorten your time to sales by weeks, perhaps many 

months. Simple corrections, editing, revising, analysis. 
Disabled Veteran-College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
4830 Penn St., Philadeiphia 24, Pa. 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Regested? Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise. 
wae your novel to me for that finer touch of an expert 


befo ) nm 
written ane nicely edited manuscript. $3.00 per four com 
pleted pages typed on bond. Terms, as convenient 
Also mhosting from outlines or ees. Write for For 
Nearly SS years in doctoring manu we or suthere. 
Let me do it for you——to be sure it's rig’ 


MARIE ADAMS 








1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 


ecords Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Stadio 109, New York 1 








met with unusual acclaim; prizes won by the 
playwright. 


20. A Woman of Your Section Who is the 
Owner of a Lumber Company. How did she 
enter the business—somewhat by accident? 
Why she prefers it; moments of greatest 
gratification. Her mottoes for success. Ob- 
taining lumber; varieties of timber most in 
demand; forest data. Has she an interest in 
other businesses? 


21. Beginning of Winter. Taking care of zoo 
animals in winter. Which animals require 
the most attention during cold weather? 
Treating illnesses. The worst headaches of 
the zoo keeper in winter. 


22. The Safety Driving Record of the High- 
way Patrolmen of Your State. The need of 
setting a good example before the motorists 
in the state. Slant: How the troopers are 
aware of what careless driving can do, from 
their daily observation. What do the patrol- 
men proclaim as the Ten Commandments of 
safe driving? Safety campaigns during the 
Christmas season. 


23. The Big Three in Religious Faith in 
Your State. A look at the membership rolls; 
the denomination with the largest gains with- 
in the past ten years. The oldest churches 
among the Big Three in the state. A descrip- 
tion of the beliefs by the foremost ministers. 
Christmas programs. 


24. How the City and the County Officials 
Will Spend Their Christmas Holidays. Trips 
to visit relatives. Fond memories of Christ- 
mases of long ago, especially in regard to 
“groaning” tables of food, fireworks, and 
hunting. The main Yuletide attractions of 
today. 








25. Favorite Christmas Songs of Local Dig- 
nitaries. Do Yule songs of yesteryear out- 
rank new tunes? The earliest Christmas 
numbers within recollection. Bits of history 
about the favorites. Revival of Yule tunes on 
records; the biggest Christmas hits in local 
record stores. 





SHORT CUT TO SALES 


A comprehensive, practical course with criticism and marketin 





aid, or | $39.00. With fee submit sample of work. (Modest 


fee due to sincere interest in new writers). Come a-marking, sell, sell, sel 


ADELE S. BAILEY (Author, agent, teacher) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD 
70 


SQUANTUM, MASS 
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26. Lending by the Extension Service of the 
State University. Types of service, as books 
by mail. How about motion pictures and 
records? Number of books available. Pamph- 
lets of instruction. Average number of re- 
quests per month. The director of the service. 


27. The Psychiatric Ward at a Hospital in 
Your Section. Slant: How the ward and 
those of other hospitals in the state relieve 
the crowded conditions at the state hospital. 
Are there more men than women as patients? 
The methods of treatment; attempts at sui- 
cide. Are many persons finally committed 
to the state hospital? 


28. The Dean of Circuit Court Judges in 
Your State. His education and positions be- 
fore his judicial appointment. Length of 
service as circuit judge and_ observations 
about his career; number of trials at which 
he has presided. Suggestions about revision 
of criminal statutes. Hobbies and favorite 
authors; forms of recreation; organizations 
to which he belongs. 


29. The Opportunity School in Your State. 
How the school gives elementary and high 
school education to adults who failed to com- 
plete these studies in their youth. Refresher 
courses and evening classes. Slant: The suc- 
cess of the school, as evidenced by the decline 
in the illiteracy rate. The extent of the facili- 
ties, as the classrooms, library, laboratory, 
dormitories, and woodworking shop. 


30. A Long-Time Sparring Partner in Box- 
ing in Your State. The most prominent prize- 
fighters who have engaged him for training; 
the hardest punches he has received during 
his career. His own victories in the ring that 
excited him most of all; his selections of all- 
time greats in the various weight divisions. 
Does he have an autograph collection of 
champions? His family life. 


31. Predictions About the Future of Cities 
in Your Area by the Wives of the Mayors. 
Slant: There is no better time for the femi- 
nine sex to indulge in woman’s intuition. New 
types of industries foreseen. Do any of the 
wives aspire to the mayorship? 





(_] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
: ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 


(] Do you read extensively? 


(] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 


(-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 


(J In the course of your daily activities, do 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





Do YOU Qualify as a Potential 
Money-Earning Article Writer? 


Check those questions to which you can answer YES, clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


MAIL TO 
22 East 12th Street ° 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea’’ man? 

[-] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 

[] Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 

[_] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 

Areas of Interest or Specialization 

Presently employed as a fake 
Ww-90 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















N. Y. Mkt. Letter 


Cont'd from pg. 27 





$1,000 to the author and a plaque honoring 
the publisher of the work which is adjudged 
most worthy by the Editorial Board of 
“Who’s Who.” Dr. John A. Garraty of 
Columbia University, New York, author of 
The Nature of Biography (Knopf, 1957), 
Henry Cabot Lodge (Knopf, 1953), Wood- 
row Wilson (Knopf, 1956), Silas Wright 

Columbia University Press, 1949), will be 
a consultant and adviser to the Board of 
Editors. but the editorial board will make 
all awards. 

For the rules governing the awards, eligi- 
bility, dates, etc., write Marquis-Who’s Who, 
Inc., 210 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 





SONGWRITERS !!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 
For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
over where writing 
schools and courses 


end 
0. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots . . . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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The Governor’s Lady, a biographical novel 
by Thomas H. Raddall, is the winner of the 
1959 Doubleday Canadian Prize Novel 
Award. Established to promote and stimulate 
interest in both Canadian authors and 
Canada itelf, the Prize Novel Award is granted 
annually, at the judges’ discretion, to the 
best novel on anessentially Canadian subject. 
The winning author, who need not be a Ca- 
nadian citizen, received an award of $10,000 
— $2500 as an outright prize and $7500 as an 
advance against the author’s earnings. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has awarded the following grants of $1500 
each: Irving Howe, critic; Norman Mailer, 
Wright Morris and Philip Roth, novelists: 
and Adrienne Cecile Rich, May Swenson, 
and W. D. Snodgrass, poets. 

The Boys’ Life-Dodd, Mead 1960 Writing 
Award has been given posthumously to Jim 
Kjelgaard, who died in July, 1959. 

The year’s most significant celebration of 
the creative arts was held recently when the 
American Academy and the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters held their twen- 
tieth joint Annual Ceremonial at the Acad- 
emy Auditorium. Newly-elected members 
and honorary members were inducted and 
medals and prizes amounting to $40,000 for 
achievement in the arts were conferred. 

The new members of the Academy are: 
Eero Saarinen, Virgil Thomson and Robert 
Penn Warren. 

New members of the Institute are: Gordon 
Bunshaft, Alexander Calder, Willem de 
Kooning, Marcel Duchamp, Wallace K. 
Harrison, Rico Lebrun and Francis Speight 
in the Department of Art; Richard Eber- 
hart, Randall Jarrell, Harry Levin and Mary 
McCarthy in the Department of Literature: 
and Ernst Krenek in the Department of 
Music. 

Sir Maurice Bowra, Carlos Chavez, Al- 
dous Huxley, Alexis Leger (St. John Perse 
Joan Miro, Boris Pasternak and Dmitri Shos- 
takovich were cited as honorary members of 
the Academy Institute. 

The Institute’s highest awards, The Gold 
Medals, were presented to E. B. White, for 
Essays and Criticism; and to Charles E. 
Burchfield, for Painting. James Gould Coz- 
zens received the Howells Medal for Fiction 
for his novel By Love Possessed. The poet 
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Hilda Doolittle, better known as H. D., re- 
ceived the Award of Merit Medal and Prize 
of $1,000. The Loines Award for Poetry of 
$1,000 was conferred on Abbie Huston 
Evans. The Richard and Hinda Rosenthal 
Foundation Awards of $1,000 each went to 
John Updike, for his novel The Poorhouse 
Fair, and to Ann Steinbrocker for Painting. 
Louise Talma, composer, won the Marjorie 
Peabody Waite Award of $1,000. Walter 
Clemons, short story writer, was named for 
the literary Fellowship of the American 
Academy in Rome (Prix de Rome). 


Recipients of Arts and Letters Grants of 
$1,500 each were: In Art: Marvin Cherney, 
Chen Chi, Eugene Ludins, Rhoda Sherbell, 
George Tooker, Harold Tovish and Walter 
Williams; In Literature: Irving Howe, Nor- 
man Mailer, Wright Morris, Adrienne Rich, 
Philip Roth, W. D. Snodgrass and May 
Swenson; In Music: Arthur Berger, Easley 
Blackwood, Salvatore Martirano and Gun- 
ther Schuller. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust re- 
ports that there is no time limit on the filing 
of applications for its fellowships. These are 
awarded to certain talented writers to enable 
them to have free time in which to finish 
book projects in the fields of fiction, non- 
fiction and poetry. (In the latter case pref- 
erence is given to book-length narrative 
poems or to books of related poems; fellow- 
ships are seldom granted for the completion 
of collected short miscellaneous poems. ) 

A Saxton Fellowship consists of an outright 
grant of money, for living expenses while 
writing ; not for attending schools or colleges. 
Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from the Eugene F. Saxton Me- 
morial Trust, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Return postage should accompany 
requests for this information. 


Obituary 


Gene Fowler, novelist, biographer, news- 
paperman and screen writer died at the age 
of 70. His best known books are Good Night, 
Sweet Prince, a biography of John Barry- 
more, The Great Mouthpiece, a biography 
of William J. Fallon, Beau James, a biogra- 
phy of James J. Walker, and Schnozzola, a 
biography of Jimmy Durante. 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
NO READING FEE 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 





SAVE MONEYS 


Buy ALL your supplies from 
ONE SOURCE! Ti 
Writer's a) teeny 


(REFUNDED AGAINST Ist $5.00 ORDER!) 


Keema hex 2121, A DIVISION OF T\ 











BOOK WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the road to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, revise where revision is necessary, take 
care of all corrections, and properly type your lor 
Fibticeticn, $2.00 per thousand words. Free carbon copy. 
‘ayment down, balance after I have completed the work; 
convenient payments may be arranged on balance, if 
esir 


EDITH NEILL 3832 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Breadway New York 19, N. Y. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Cole. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 

















Shop & Swap 








Cc LA SSirig © 





Through the Classified Department, readers 
can swap, buy or sell nominally priced items or 
services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, or ads request- 
ing pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. 
To use a WritErR’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for December 
issue must reach us by October 1. 


BRPB PBIB BIBI BIL POP LPPOPIPIPI_»IP I 
Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 








Fool Proof Help for Writers! Handbook of 
English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed 
and illlustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 





How to Write Love Stories, and 100 ideas for 
them. How to Make Your Writing Beautiful, 
Vivid. How to Begin Stories. 75e each; two, 
$1.40; all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Del- 
ano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Submit Illustrated Articles—increase your 
sales, Editors want complete story packages. 
Write today for free Writers Photo Booklet 
and stock photo catalog. Gray Photos, Savan- 
nah, Tenn. 





Free! Handwriting Analysis with ‘Instruc- 
tions” at 50c. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, 
Fla. 





Secret Rules of Professional Writers. Work- 
ing kit for beginners, $5.00. Merla Manor, 
1600 Greenmeadow Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 





Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 





How to Make Your Characters Real People. 
How to Write Detective Stories. How to Put 
Suspense Into Your Stories. 75c each; two, 
$1.40; all, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Del- 
ano, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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25,000 Professional Comedy Lines! Classified 
humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees, 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publi- 
cation, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 


“Writing for Prophets,” $1.00 Postpaid. Fred 
Payne, “Script Doctor.” 1275 Westchester P1., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Private Edition Printing, Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies up. Printer-to-author serv- 
ice offers amazing savings. Rickard, 30 Prince, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Photographers—Writers—See your pictures 
published. Quickest place to sell is the news- 
paper. You don’t have to be an expert. Any 
camera will do, Let a veteran news photog- 
rapher show you the ropes. Complete folio $3. 
Lloyd B. Walton, 3014 Richardt Ave.; Dept. 
WD1, Indianapolis 26, Ind. 


Your Key to Success! Subscribe to America’s 
leading Mail Order Magazine, Progressive 
Mail Trade. Sample copy, 25c. Creative Fea- 
tures, Potomac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Va. 


Used Books, courses. Exciting list, 10c. Hutchi- 
son’s, 2500 E. Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 

















Characterization sells stories—Special $2 Kit 
helps you create new characters and plots. 
Free sheet describes kit, other books. FACT, 
Box 273-W, Rockford, IIl. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER j 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 








Letters Remailed 25c. Receiving-Forwarding: 
$2.00—3 months.) Letha Thompson, 1006 Bel- 
mont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letters Remailed, Chicken, Alaska, 25c. R. S. 
McCombe. 


Remailing Service 15c, Receiving/Forwarding 
$2.00 per month. Research in world’s largest 
libraries. Capital views. Rublee, 1536 17th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 Sduth 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Mid-Pacific Remail, Confidential, $4.00 month. 
Doty, 150-H Kapahula Avenue, Honolulu 15, 
Hawaii. 











10c Remail, $1.00 monthly. Remail, 10609 
Third Avenue, Inglewood, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS Bet 


Single Young Man determined to write, sell, 
accepted as student by retired editor, now 
writing, selling. Private room, modern home, 
excellent meals, 2,000-volume library. Criti- 
cism, instruction, marketing advice. No drink- 
ers/gad-abouts. No charge willing to work 
2/3 hours daily, otherwise $50 weekly. Tell 
all, enclose snapshot, page writing. Box No. 





Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 


Fool Proof Guidance in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for detzils. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original’’ WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 
oe WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 








Blessed be the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, La. 





Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 





Germs For Sale. Stimulating story ideas, 
four—$2. A. L. Schwab, 304 Redwood Ave., 
Paterson 2, N. J. 





For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Bookbinding. Your manuscript handsomely 
bound any color, beautifully gold stamped: 
$6.00 Postpaid. The Falcon Bindery, 208 East 
Park Ave., San Ysidro, Calif. 





Caricature of Yourself for stationery. Christ- 
mas cards, your office, $5.00. Send photo and 
your profession or hobby. Send for free sam- 
ples. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil Terrace, Chi- 
cago 26, Ill. 


Poems Needed for forthcoming anthology. 
New writers welcome. No payment. Much 
prestige, publicity. Send poems, Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Va. 





Songwriters: Poem revised, leadsheet, $5.00, 
includes melody, Guaranteed, Author’s Serv- 
ice, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


Der Verschworne ist wunderbar! Translation: 
In Germany, THE PLOTTER is it! See our 
ad on page 62. Creative Features, Potomac 
P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Va. 





Alaska Research, documentary or taped in- 
terview. Prices on request, Sandy Jensen, 116 
Rosella, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Crossword Puzzles: TV or your type trade 
journal. 13 squares, $5.00, Eugene Gage, 1715 
South First, Harlingen, Texas. 








Business Card—Highest quality, embossed. 
$3.99/M. Letters remailed, 25c, Logan, 6801 
Onyx Drive North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Overseas Positions offer free travel, high sal- 
aries. Comprehensive new booklet, “Guide to 
Employment Abroad,” describes all possibili- 
ties — administrative, teaching, secretarial, 
radio, aviation, professional, technical, news- 
paper, etc. Full details on conditions, require- 
ments. Includes ‘‘Directory of American Com- 
panies in Sixty Countries.’ Also covers em- 
ployment agencies, government careers over- 
seas, international organizations, $1.00. Hill 
International Publications, P.O. Box 26F, 
Massapequa, N. Y. 





Live on $150.00 per month or less, finest cli- 
mate in the world. Facts not Fantasy, Eng- 
lish language secretary, $45.00 per month. 
Send $2.00 for manual giving latest informa- 
tion on investments and prices. Wilkins, 
Colonia las Fuentes, Guadalajara Jalisco, 
Mexico. (Money back guarantee.) 


Stop Smoking. The tested scientific way. No 

drugs, pills, or concoctions, only $2.00, post- 

paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Details free. 

a J. Gammel, 1060 South Front, Columbus 6, 
hio. 


Cartoonist to Draw for Gagster. Submit rates 
and sample to Ed. Barney, Route 1, Elsinore, 
Calif. 





a 

ie VF it 

$70 Weekly, home, spare time, Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


How to be a Public Steno, (What to Charge), 
$2.00. Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


Moneymaking Homework! Permanent Em- 
ployment! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New 
York. 











Make Money Clipping Newspapers. Some 
clippings worth $25.00. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





I Receive Several Checks every week for fea- 
tures and news. For patriculars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 
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Shop & Swap 


Get Money for Newspaper Clippings. Free de- 
tails. Write: Whitted-90E, 2815 Nicholson, 
Dallas 24, Texas. 








Need Extra Cash? Order our catalogue of 20 
booklets on how to make money at home. 
Send no money. Howtodoit Publications, 300 
Brentwood, Austin 5, Texas. 





Ex-Nurses, Technicians, teachers for report- 
ers, patient counselers, branch managers. 
Start spare time. National Patient’s Assoc., 
311 32nd Ave., Nashville 12, Tenn. 





Dollars from Newspaper Rewrites. Send 


stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 


400-Year Calendar— All dates _ including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21'’x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 

Manuscript Envelopes: 25 each 9x12; 9142x 
12%, $1.50, Include 75c postage. Excess re- 
funded. Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


Six Pen Refills Quarter. Novelties, North 
Platte, Neb. 


Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, II. 


Rubber Stamps, up to 5 lines 3 inches long, 
$1.00 postpaid. 1,000 embossed business cards 
$3.79 postpaid, Remittance must accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Toledo Rubber Stamp Service, 534 Galena, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 
Specify copies desired. Guaranteed. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 








Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 “Protect-O-Script” envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special offer, 23 for $1.00 
or 100 for $4.00 postpaid. Vulcan Products, 
1909 Westchester Drive, Alexandria, Va. 





Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Prize Winners (Cont'd from pg. 38) 





Many stories, as a matter of fact, were hin- 
dered by bland language and unnecessary 
verbage. Vigorous writing is a most necessary 
skill for writers, and most scripts would have 
been improved tremendously by explicite 
nouns and strong verbs. 

Compare the following sentences. Which is 
the more vigorous, the more interesting? 
She walked out of the kitchen, through the liv- 
ing-room, and opened the front door where she 
saw young Jimmie playing in the dirt of the 
driveway. 

or/ 

She was about to call when she saw young Jimmie 

sitting in the driveway covered with dust. 


She was very hard-looking, and her face was cov- 
ered with an excess of make-up so that you could 
hardly tell what she = like. 

or. 

She used make-up like a clown, only nobody was 
laughing. 

Plotting, in many instances, was poor. A 
problem is presented, a solution offered and 
accepted, and that was that. There was no 
element of suspense, no involvement with the 
character. Without empathy, the story will 
always be unsuccessful. 

Over-used, also, was the stock situation and 


How To Tell if the Editor 
Read the Story 
That upper lefthand smudge 
And lipstick mark are mine. 
But—praises be and goody! — 
The coffee stain is thine. 
Dorothy Janke 














the highly improbable coincidence. Among 
these were: 

The critical operation which succeeds. 

The child who manages to reconcile parents on 
the verge of divorce. 

The villain who is conveniently killed by flood, 
car, crashing plane, or lightning. 

The secretary who, after being unnoticed for 
ten years, removes her horn-rims and marries the 


The poor but neat and honest hero who saves the 
business and marries the bosses’ daughter. 

The innocent convict who serves seven years, is 
released, proves his innocence, and makes good. 

The people who find each other because of flood, 
forest fire, and capture by hardened criminals. 

One of the most important questions a 


writer must ask himself when he has con- 




















cluded a story is this: Does my story have a 
point? Joseph Conrad best expressed this in 
his preface to the Nigger of the Narcissus. 
He writes: 
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. accepted, rejected, accepted .. .” 





My task which I am trying to aciieve is, by the 
power of the written word to make you hear, to 
make you feel—it is, before all, to make you see. 
That—and no more, and it is everything. If I 
succeed, you shall find there according to your 
deserts ; encouragement, consolation, fear, charm 
—all you demand—and, perhaps, also that 
glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten 
to ask. 


Bound to be Read 


Canadian network. For most of us, success 
isn’t this simple. The embryo dramatist rea- 
lizes that the creative spark is God-given; he 
also knows that technical know-how must be 
commanded if he is to fan the spark into a 
play. 

In three cryptic lines, Mr. Hailey states the 
key to a successful plot: 1) set a situation, 
2) create a problem, 3) resolve the problem. 
These are clothed by four paragraphs which 
presumably are enough to help the writer in 
the development of the play. The author’s 
suggestions on research and what it can 
mean to the story line, the believability of 
characterization, and the effectiveness of the 
action seem sound and valid, and have obvi- 





(Cont’d from pg. 41) 








Phobia Probing (Cont’d from pg. 30) 





The correct definitions appear in the follow- 
ing numerical order: 9-11-10-14-2-8-15-17- 
19-1-16-18-20-13-4-12-7-6-5. 





+ Wanted To Be 
% by America’s Largest Song Studio. 


x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
x Phonegraph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon = white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 





SONG IDEAS: 





WANTED , 
Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
and Expenses. Send Poems. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Pty 
(‘S/m 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals ef Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13. Ohio 
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Public Enemy No. 1: 


DAYDREAMING 


The world is hungry for talented writers! 
Then, why so many rejections? Out of 
every thousand who have the urge to 
write only a very few are willing to dedi- 
cate themselves fully to the task. "Dedi- 
cation" means hard work in the face of 
obstacles including rejection. 

Talented writers who make the grade 
today are just as rare as ever in spite of 
the increase of college graduates. Day- 
dreaming of future fame leads writers to 
submit mss. they should have rewritten 
five more times. 

Teachers and courses in writing, no 
matter how good, are wasted on day- 
dreamers. At Writer's Digest we encour- 
age only sincere students to study with 
our editors. We have no time for loafers 
who think there is a short cut to fame 
and fortune. 

The short short story offers one of the 
most satisfying forms of writing disci- 
pline and training. Like the knowledge of 
the atom, mastery of the short short story 
opens new vistas for the writer. Use the 
coupon below to chase the daydreams 
and buckle down to an organized, work- 
shop approach to developing your ability. 

Tuition is $20.00 with a 30-day money- 
back agreement should you wish to with- 
draw, regardless of reason. 


Enroll me today in the Writer's Di- 
gest Course in Short Fiction: 
C I enclose $19.50 payment in full. 


0 Enclosed is $10. | will pay $10 C.0.D. 
(plus 20¢ postal money order fee) on 
delivery of Course. 


ND oats bata acta ei ch hi ow hia ak a 
ae eS, SMS ee Bes. EY 
Bc ativvkiveawecabissads WG pc cheuadees 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 90 














ously been applied in his own plays. 
The book is entertaining. The actual re- 
production of the manuscript form of “Diary 
of a Nurse,” which appeared on Playhouse 
90, “Shadow of Suspicion,” which appeared 
on Kraft Television Theatre and four other 
plays make good reading. And if you can 
read Hemingway and then write another 
Old Man and the Sea or Michener and cre- 
ate a counterpart to Hawaii you may benefit 
from the book and its brand of instruction. 
As it stands, however, it is a minomer. A 
more accurate title would be Close-Up of Six 
Plays by Arthur Hailey for this is what it is: 
a collection of play manuscripts. 





Writing in Japan (Cont'd from pg. 18) 





present in Japanese novels since the Meiji 
Era (1868-1912). Instead she wanted to 
write novels with purely Japanese themes and 
characters. 

The Japan she knew was Osaka where her 
father had been a well-established kobu (sea- 
weed) merchant. For her first novel, then, 
she chose a kobu merchant as her hero and 
Osaka for her setting. 

Published in 1957, her first novel, Noren (a 
divided store-front curtain), won her the 
coveted Naoki Literary Award which is given 
each year to the best novel by a promising 
young novelist. With Noren and the Naoki 
Award, Miss Yamazaki received considerable 
recognition and her next novels followed in 
rapid succession. 

Of her five novels, the first four have all 
been adapted for radio, TV, stage, and 
screen, and her last novel recently appeared 
in serial form in the Japanese edition of the 
Mainichi newspapers. 

“IT was fond of writing as a child so for me, 
I think it was natural that I should make 
writing my career. My first writing job was 
working for Osaka’s Mainichi newspaper 
where I stayed from March 1944 until De- 
cember 1957. 

“I am perhaps the first notable case in 
which a writer has been guided and trained 
by the mass-communications media. In 
Japan, the profession of writing has usually 
revolved around what might be called an 
apprentice system. Whoever wanted to be- 
come a writer generally had a master who 
was a great man or woman of literature. 
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WRITING IN GENERAL 
Adventures of a Biographer... .. $4.00 


Bowen a a 
The Art of Dramatic Writing... 3.95 


Egri 
Careers in Religious Journalism.. 2.50 


olse 
besnetens Whehe Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwood 
> ene ib cte chalet eins 4.50 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 
How se Speak and Writ 
t and Write 
with Humor Pee tueeats te oxes 4.95 
Whitin, 
Free a 4.00 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Elwoo a 
a ~ 1 | [aera 3.95 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Playwritin sO Dead wan on haa 4.00 
L. Her 
Story of World’ s Literature...... 3.50 


Macy , 
— Technical Writing.... 5.50 


$ 
Susseniiel Writers and How 


_ + . ey 4.95 
Farrar 
Techniques of Fiction Writing... 4.00 
cGraw 
The Writer’s Craft............. 4.95 
Birmin ham 
Wie. BOD BOW... occ ccc: 1.25 
Writing clad gelling Fillers 
and Short I  leuiche a keipns 2.95 
j Newey 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
steyee 
= of Biography........... 2.00 
Writing to RES Rrs cerenhuseucwen 3.95 
eredit 


ARTICLE WRITING 
The Fosters Writer’s Handbook. . 5.00 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Crime in Good scenes J 3.95 
Gilbert 
Modern Criminal In tion.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Conne 
a Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 


Writing Detective and Mystery 


EE 5b tS ats en ccankonens 3.50 
Burack 
MARKETS 
Editor ant Publisher Syndicate 
DS sick nts wis eaar sie cia 1.25 
Where ond How to Sell Your 
__ | EERE 1.95 





The Writer’s Handbook 
Writer’s Market (17th edition).. 4.00 


Mathieu and Coffman 
NOVEL WRITING 
ee of oo re 3.50 
rack 
How oe Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
Techalane of the Novel......... 4.00 
zz 
The Living DE acc ékinesec cay 4.50 
ackKs 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.50 
Uzzell 
The Techniques of Fiction...... 3.50 
Goodman 
PLAYWRITING 
TIN i ow cv os sree Wanccnuiee’s 5.00 
Hart 
A i! - nag PN wind 0 cats 5.95 
The Tiving ID. o55.0a08eukeas 5.50 
Playwright at Work............. 3.50 
Van Druten 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.50 
Hamilton 
Plots + ~ Sell to 
be 2. ay Magazines........... 2.95 
immons 
The Basic Formulas of Fiction.... 3.95 
Foster-Harris 


POETRY AND VERSE 


The World of Poetry........... 4.50 
Sansom 
bare and Selling Greeting 
GE oss ehcter oho camcacaes 2.00 
arr 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.95 
Armour 
REFERENCE 
The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 
lesch 
A Copyri ight BR icaivicec kun 2.00 
Pilpel @ Goldberg 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 


The Elements of Style........... 
Strunk and E. B. White 


Encyclopedia of English......... 1.50 
Reiger 
The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
Wittenberg 
Paperbound Books in Print...... 2.00 
ES I i 65k dk orsiancnen 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
PE asc cseceseossetiasad 1,50 
olby 
Popeins the Manuscript....... 2.50 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1,00 
Roget’s Ce meg ng LEO: 2.39 
Touch T: in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Watch ay SE, ccniscake 3.95 
Bernstein 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
a Short Story Writing. 4.50 


A Profentonal Storywriter’s 
Handbook 


PACES AOR P EE AIS 4.50 
Peeples 
Short see A Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
, Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 4.50 


Elwoo 
Weleee the Confession Story.... 3.50 


Har 
aeavan Make $18,000 A Year — tic Situations.......... 3.00 ollett 
Free Lance Writing.......... 4.95 Wrisers: Let's Plot............. 2.50 TV AND RADIO 
How to Write and Sell aa id How a ry for Television.... 2.50 
a Sorin s ose ase Ganed . VERS 
Hal Borland An sey an com 5 of . 2.00 How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
ey to haar ond Sell 43 Coblentz a Settel we an 
agazine Articles............ i elevision Writing.............. 1 
—.. e : Com pe, ening Dictionary... 2.95 acne 
Spare Time "Ar ticle Writing for Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.95 Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
me Beerncueessaknsnninnesns 4.50 How to _— Your Own Poems. 2.00 oberts 
ton *.¢ ss 
Write for Trade Journals........ 3.00 New Rin Dictionary & Writing for Television .......... 3.00 
ws “ig - an » % se 5.00 ee 
ritin, on-Fiction............ . on 
Campbell Viet Pelnsigies of Vene........ 3.00 CARTOONING 
Hillyer Basie, Doping Eooichid pre hen bieloescanindih 3.95 
Poems in gyents oseweaas ba aen 4.50 
. JUVENILE WRITING Bartle Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
Wilting § for Young Children.... 3.00 The Powers ee 6.00 © b> oa | See 1.00 
é znic. 
Weiting Juv Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 nabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
itn aylor 





THESE BOOKs are selected 
by the editors of Writer’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You're en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


ERE eae eer 


Payment of $ losed 








Address......... 

















LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration ; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











ee SN er oR, 
with your help, 


the mentally ill 
can come back 


But with improved care and 
treatment, many more could 
recover. Give them the chance 
you’d want for yourself. 


wSSOC lay, 
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Ny, 
Give at aL ver 


the Sign of 
the Ringing Bell 








Sometimes the student even lived with his 
master. 

“Recently, however, the vast means of mass 
communications have made it possible for 
some people to become writers without re- 
sorting to this traditional apprenticeship way. 
In my case, I was trained by newspapers, and 
received rapid fame through magazines, 
radio, TV, and movies.” 


The total number of writers in Japan, in- 
cluding beginners, is tremendous. However, 
as in the States, there is only a handful of 
established authors whose lives are given big 
publicity. 

The handful of popular writers often lead 
extravagant lives. Some of them even own 
race horses and automobiles which only pres- 
idents and directors of big business firms can 
usually afford in Japan. These writers are 
considered the elite of the literary circles and 
are frequently seen in the Ginza’s bars and 
cabarets. 

Most of Japan’s writers, however, are not 
even guaranteed a monthly income, and no 
doubt have a difficult time in making a liveli- 
hood. Many of these writers often congregate 
in the Shinjuku section of Tokyo in drinking 
places where they can sip cheap saki or beer. 

In general, though, all writers in Japan to- 
day live much better than writers during the 
prewar days. Three factors are greatly re- 
sponsible for this: 1) the wide sphere of 
work (newspapers and magazines) that pre- 
sent-day writers may engage in; 2) cuts in 
personal income tax rates; and 3) the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Union established 
by the Literary Writers Association (this 
union pays half of the medical expenses for 
the writer himself and a certain percentage 
of medical expenses for family members) . 


Says Mr. Shibata of the Mainichi: “The 
status of the writer or novelist was low in Old 
Japan, but has been rising steadily since 
World War II. Today the social status of the 
most popular writers is comparable to that of 
popular film stars. Perhaps most striking 
about the Japan of today though is this sim- 
ple fact: a poor youth of literary enthusiasm 
of today may become a wealthy novelist to- 
morrow.” 

Has Japan’s writing and publishing been 
influenced by the West? I will let you answer 
the question for yourself. 





What Palmer's Accreditation by NHSC Means to You 


An Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home-Study Council, composed of nationally 
known educators (not just those in the home- 
study field), visits and inspects applicant 
schools to confirm evidence that they are up 
o the rigid standards required for accredita- 
ion. Instructional materials are reviewed by 
nbiased, experienced writing authorities. 


cationally sound and up-to-date courses, have 
a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of 
ethical relationships with students, and be 
financially sound. 

Palmer is the only school of writing both 
accredited by the National Home Study 


To be accredited, a school must offer edu- 


Council and approved for veterans. 


ToWritersWhoWant to Make 
More Than *6,000 a Year 


Writing Stories, 


ead What Palmer Students 
nd Palmer Graduates say: 


Makes $250 
MacFadden Sale 


Just sold my first 

confession story for 

$250—and what a 

thrill! As a recent 

Palmer graduate, I 

can look back now 

id see the importance of your les- 

ns On premise and motivation. 

Your course certainly tied in neatly 
o help make my story salable. 


Frances E. Long, Bellwood, Ill. 


Sells One Story 

to Post, CBS, 

Radio, NBC-TV 

‘*The Outer 
Limit” story sold 
first to “‘Post,”’ next 
to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV. Doar 
writes: “After start- 
ing with Palmer I really learned 
what a short stery is. My writing 
has improved; it’s easier, too.”— 
J]. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


New Writer 
Sells Consistently 





“T know you'll be 


@ besides the 
story and article I 
wrote you about, 
I have sinmee sold 
three more articles, a filler, and a 
poem, and I have two articles on 
osder. I do attribute my recent 
successes in large part to your 
course, because it is so very prac- 
tical. It teaches exactly the things 
a writer has to know and do in 
order to sell and to sell consist- 
ently.”—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Articles, TV Scripts 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for 40 years in helping writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all, short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles—all at one low cost. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


To learn rire about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free «offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus +0-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities, It is quite possible this will be 
the impor.ant turning point in your career. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-90 
Hollywood 28, California 

MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 


is fe t E Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-90 
Hol'ywood 28, California 
Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book, explaining 
how you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 
Mr. 
Mrs.— 
Miss 
City_ Zone _ State_ 
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Do You Believe That 


YOU LEARN T0 
WRITE BY WRITING? 


problem has ever been solved with a plati- 

tude. The glib remark that you learn to 
write by writing is true as far as it goes, but Listed in 
there is more that must be said. Who’s Who 


eC ERY NEW WRITER has problems, and no 


.. avlve NiYaNiYeNlve ae ARAN NARS viva Ye — er e\hY4 ns 


Caruso learned to sing by singing, but while in the West 
he sang he had professional coaching. His effort 
consisted of more than making vocal sounds; he 
was singing with direction and purpose. The mere routine of grinding out 
thousands of words, with the belief that sheer sweat and perseverance will 
somehow lead you to success, is not the way to become a writer. 

Ask any professional author how he made the grade, and ask him par- 
ticularly if he made it alone. I have yet to meet one who said he did, and 
I know a great many who are successful. Among these are the more than 
200 scribes I have assisted, several of whom are mentioned by name in 


my pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. 
W rite today for your free copy of BOOK WRITING HELP. 


It tells you what I do and how we get started. 
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CRITICISM—REVISION—EDITING—GHOST-WRITING 
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OFFICE BOX 38 MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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